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READERS WRITE 


Citizenship and Facts 

In the issue of November 9 you stated 
that “All children born. in the United 
States are natural born citizens of the 
United States.” “All” includes everyone 
with none excepted. I am wondering 
about children born to ambassadors of 
foreign countries? If these children are 
citizens of the United States, I hve been 
misinformed ... 





D. A. Frazier 
Jones Springs, W. Va. 


The following statement was printed in 
our school paper—“Did you know that 
when a baby is born of a Turkish mother, 
a French father, while aboard a British 
ship, in American Territorial waters, his 
parents may claim for him any one of the 
four nationalities?” 

Mrs. J. M. Harris 
Tishomingo, Okla. 
* * * 

In the November 9 issue of PATHFIND- 
ER, page 17, I notice that you state, “All 
children born in the United States are, 
natural born citizens, no matter who their 
parents...” That statement is erron- 
eous. The Fourteenth Amendment of 
the United States Constitution provides in 
part: “All persons born or naturalized in 
the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States...” It is thus seen that 
two essentials .exist in order that one 
acquire United States citizenship by birth. 
The qualifying phrase, “and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof” was intended to ex- 
clude, and has been construed to exclude, 
the following classes of persons born with- 
in the United States: (1) Children of 
members of the Indian Tribes. (It was 
not until 1924, by Act of Congress, that 
Indians as a race were declared to be 
citizens.) (2) Children born of alien ene- 
mies in hostile occupation. (3) Children 
born of diplomatic representatives of a 
foreign state. (4) Children born upon pub- 
lic vessels of a foreign country in U. §S. 
waters. 

Thus it will be seen that there is a con- 
siderable number of persons born within 
the United States who are not citizens of 
the United States... 

Miss Fae Schaller 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Lincoln, “All-American” 

Under “The Answer Is—”, PATHFIND- 
ER. November 16, you note Martin Van- 
Buren as being the first American Presi- 
dent to be born an American citizen. It is 
interesting to recall that Abraham Lincoln 
was the first American President whose 
parents were both born after the Declara- 
tion of Independence, hence were U. S. A. 
citizens. This would make Mr. Lincoln 
the first really “All-American” President. 

S. Benjamin Harvey 
Jones, Mich. 


Sourcrout or Sauerkraut 

One wonders why modern manufactur- 
ers of crout do not produce the old-time 
high grade article that was a staple article 
of food in nearly every country home for 
some six months of the year nearly fifty 
years ago and more. Every fall we made 
a large barrel of it, and after it had ripen- 
ed we seldom ate a meal without a dish 
of it on the table . .. Not so long ago 
I ate a meal out in the country where 
they still make good crout. I consumed 
two or three helpings of it, and quit... 


hungry for more crout. But I do not 
consider the kind we get at the store fit 
to eat. And we eat very little of it. A 
fortune awaits the man who will furnish 
the public with good crout. We want 
it both made and spelled the American 
way. Sour Crout. 
J. P. Pigott 

Park, W. Va. 

[Regardless of how it is made, Webster’s New In- 
ternational] Dictionary says this word of German ori- 
gin can be spelled sauerkraut or sourcrout.—Ed.] 


Income & Taxes 

I wonder whether you -noticed the sig- 
nificance of two items appearing on page 
12 of your magazine (Nov. 9 issue). In 
the first column under “Business, Farm” 
it is stated that Jesse Jones, Secretary of 
Commerce, estimates that the total dollar 
income for 1940 will exceed $74,006,000,000 
In the next column ... “Random Sta- 
tistics” ... “It is estimated that Federal, 
State and Local taxes collected in 1940 will 
amount to $15,150,000,000. In other words, 
out of every five dollars of income, the 
average taxpayer will have to hand more 
than one dollar to the Government. 

Marion Griffin 

Memphis, Tenn. 


Bouquet 

Your “Rhyme and Reason” column is, 
in my opinion, one of the finest features 
in your magazine. I have saved them all 
in a scrapbook and it has become the most 
used volume in my library. 

James V. McCabe 

Seattle, Wash. 
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RHYME & REASON 


CHURCHLESS community, a eo) 
munity where men have abando; 
and scoffed at or ignored their religi., 
needs, is a community on rapid doy 


grade. 
—THEODORE ROOSEVEL | 


. * 7 














To see what is right, and not to d 
is want of courage. 
—CONFUCIUs 
Sons of the Greeks, arise 
The glorious hour’s gone forth, 
And, worthy of such ties, 
Display who gave us birth. 
—RIGA 
* a * 
No man is free who is not m 
himself, 
—EPICT 
He who is of a calm and happy 
will hardly feel the pressure of a 
to him who is of an opposite disp 
youth and age are equally a burde 
—PI 
All men naturally hate one a: 
They employ lust as far as possi 
the service of the public weal. Bi 
is only a ‘pretense and a false im 
love; for at the bottom it is only | 
—PAS«' 
Go put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue. 
—EMERSON 
Borrowers are nearly always ill-s; 
ers, and it is with lent money that 
evil is mainly done, and all unjust war 
protracted. 
—RUSKIN 
No one finds fault with defects whic 
are the result of nature. 
—ARISTOTLE 


* o . 


W hile fortune smiles you'll have a host of 
friends, 
But they'll desert you when the storm 
descends. 
—OVID 


- oe * 


Ridicule often decides matters of 
portance more effectively, and in a ! 
manner, than severity. 

—HORACE 
* * 7 

There is no man so good, who, were he 
to submit all his thoughts and actions t 
the laws, would not deserve hanging t 
times in his life. 

—DE MONTAIGN! 


* * * 


Diplomacy is to do and say 
The nastiest things in the nicest way. 
—ISAAC GOLDBERG 


- - * 


One precedent creates another. They 
soon accumulate and constitute law. Whal 
yesterday was fact, to-day is doctrin: 

—-LORD SHELBURNE 


* * * 


The value of a sentiment is the amount! 
of sacrifice you are prepared to make 
for it. 

—GALSWORTH\ 


* * > 


Let us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith let us dare to ¢ 
our duty as we understand it. 

—LINCOLN 
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MERCHANT MARINE— 


U.S. Overseas Shipping Reaches 20-Year Peak 


pi )BLEMS arising out of the Euro- 
| pean war for the ocean-going 
erce of this hemisphere have 
heen numerous. To weigh these sea 
problems, an Inter-American Mari- 
time Conference was opened at Wash- 
vion last week, Attended by repre- 
sentatives of the 21 American govern- 
nents, 26 shipping companies, 28 
steamship companies, and officials of 
the State Department and Maritime 
Commission, the conference spotlight- 
ed the vital role of the U. S. merchant 
irine in these strenuous times. 
When the United States pushed 
through its rigid Neutrality Act last 
year, American ship owners regarded 
it gloomily. Pointing to the 110 ships 
that were being forced from their reg- 
ular routes because they. passed into 
belligerent waters, the operators made 
no secret of their fears that the reper- 
cussions of the war would vibrate 
through the neutrality legislation and 
deal a terrific blow to the American 
merchant marine. Now, however, af- 
surveying the results of more than 
ir of conflict in Europe, they find 
that the war, rather than confirming 
their fears, has given U. S. shipping a 
stinulating “shot in the arm.” 


... Effect of War 


ines, submarines, and mines have 
| ships capable of carrying millions 


of tons of cargo beneath the waves 


they used to ride. Other ships of both 
neutral and belligerent nations have 
been transferred from their custom- 
ary routes, away from combat zones. 
And into the places vacated by these 
missing or transferred ships have 
slipped the cargo and passenger ves- 
sels bearing the U. S. flag. This oppor- 
tunity has combined with an increase 
in trade to Latin America, Africa, and 
across the Pacific to bring about a 
minor shipping boom. Adding further 
to the pleasure of U.S. ship lines is the 
fact that 287 old vessels, totaling more 
than 1,000,000 tons, have been sold alt 
a good price. Some indication of the 
general situation is contained in the 
recent report of the American Export 
Lines for the first nine months of this 
year, As compared to earnings of only 
£216,631 during the -corresponding 
period last year, its net income had 
jumped to $5,894,955. 

Developments such as these had 
made it possible recently for Rear Ad- 
miral Emory S. Land, chairman of the 
Maritime Commission (see page 18), 
to proclaim that “American overseas 
shipping has reached the highest point 
in more than 20 years.” 

There are few,-of course, to deny 
that the American merchant marine 
could stand such a “shot in the arm.” 
During the days of the famed Clipper 
ships, U. S. vessels carried the world’s 
cargoes across the Seven Seas. But 


International 


Eugenia Merrill Christened the President Garfield With Champagne 












Merchant Tonnage 


CCORDING to U, S. Maritime 

Commission figures, merchant 
vessels of 1,000 tons or over flying 
the U. S. flag (lake and river vessels 
not included) and the services they 
were in on September 30 were as 
follows: 


















Privately No. of Aggregate 
Owned Ships Tonnage 
Nearby Foreign .... 128 733,898 
Overseas Foreign ,.. 206 1,361,549 
Coastwise ...ce0: . 699 4,024,769 
BOE UP ds cverawense 99 466,279 
1,132 6,586,485 
Government 
Owned 
Nearby Foreign .... 1 36,148 
Pee cackeona 39 275,590 
Laid Up ioe . 99 644,589 
Government Service 2 


Grand Total ..... 






about the time of the Civil War, U. S. 
shipping slipped into the doldrums. 
For decades, foreign ships carried not 
far from 90 per cent of our commerce. 


Then came the World War. In 1916, 
the United States had barely 25 useful 
merchant vessels for oceanic trade. 
With the entry of this country into 
that fray, talk arose of a “bridge of 
ships” to carry troops, import raw 
materials, and supply the fleet. In 
1918 and 1919, the United States spent 
over $2,872,000,000 on constructing 
and operating commerce ships. But 
by 1937, as the American vessels were 
found unable to compete with foreign 
lines without aid, the tax-payers of 
the U. S. had to dig down into their 
jeans for another billion in subsidies 
of one kind or another. As they paid 
out their taxes for these vessels and 
their operation, many a “land-lubber” 
couldn’t help asking “Why?” 


. . . [wo Considerations 


In 1937, the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion made an exhaustive survey of the 
U.S. merchant marine and reported in 
part: “There are only two sound con- 
siderations that justify the expendi- 
ture of public funds to maintain a for- 
eign-going fleet by the U. S. One of 
these considerations is the importance 
of shipping as a factor in the preserva- 
tion and development of commerce; 
the other is the relationship between 
vessels and national defense.” 

Normally, the United States exports 
about 10 per cent of all the movable 
products it produces. In.some com- 
modities, of course, such as cotton, it 
exports a much larger amount so that 
the loss of the export trade would 
have a tremendous effect on the lives 
of thousands of people hundreds of 
miles from the sea. Furthermore, 
many an American worker is depen- 
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dent for his livelihood on commodities 
such as rubber, coffee, silk, or tin, 
imported from other lands. Most of 
the time, the United States might be 
able to carry on this vital export- 
import trade by utilizing the vessels of 
other nations. But a war—whether 
this country be involved in the actual 
hostilities or not—would make it en- 
tirely dependent on foreign shipping, 
at least until it could build ships. 
Thus, as the United States reads the 
fate of Great Britain in the records of 
shipping losses, she is learning that the 
defense role of a merchant marine is 
not one of booming guns. Part of it 
lies in keeping trade routes open for 
the transport of strategic war mate- 
rials such as tungsten, manganese, 
and rubber. And part of its duty is to 
support the fleet by serving as sea- 
plane and submarine tenders, carry- 
ing supplies, or transporting troops. 


. «« Merchant Marine Act 


That the United States is much bet- 
ter prepared with its merchant marine 
than it was before the First World 
War can be traced in a large measure 
to an act of Congress, passed in 1936 
when U. S. shipping reached its low- 
est ebb. By it, the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission was set up with a view to or- 
ganizing the too-often jumbled and in- 
consistent program of previous years. 

Several factors complicated this 
problem. For one thing, the majority 
of U. S. ships had been built during 
the World War period and they all 
had become obsolete together. For 
another, the U. S. government had 
been trying to operate some ships and 
subsidize others through such round- 
about means as excessive mai] con- 
tracts, In setting up its new policy, 
the Congress left the operation of the 
ship lines to private industry and came 
out frankly in support of them. This 
support has taken four major forms: 

1) Subsidies for construction and 
operation in order to make it possible 
for American-owned lines to compete 
with the lower costs of labor and 
materials in foreign countries. 

2) Construction at government ex- 
pense of various vessels which can be 
chartered or sold to private lines, 

3) Payment for special defense fea- 
tures incorporated in vessels. 

4) Cooperation in the designing and 
planning of merchant vessels accord- 
ing to modern standards. Not only 
are the plans approved by the Navy 
for defense needs, but the Commission 
has adopted needed standardization 
to facilitate rapid production. 

Originally the Commission’s pro- 
gram contemplated the construction 
of 50 ships each year for 10 years, 
starting in 1938, so as to furnish a 
steady supply of replacements. In 
practice, however, under pressure of 
the war and defense needs, this pro- 
gram has been accelerated so that 
contracts have already been placed 
for 179 vessels, the keels of 116 have 
been laid, 80 have been launched, and 
54 are in operation. Officials of the 
Maritime Commission are proud of 


(Continued on page 21) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Problems 


Back in Washington last week after 
spending Thanksgiving at his Hyde 
Park, N. Y., home, President Roose- 
velt plunged into the thorny problems 
facing his Administration, outstand- 
ing among which were aid to Britain, 
foreign diplomacy and ‘national de- 
fense. 

Britain: The President’s efforts to 
strengthen Britain in her fight against 
Germany took a new tack when Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, Army Chief 
of Staff, announced in Washington 
that 46 modern, long-range U. S. bomb- 
ing planes—ineluding 20 of the four- 
engined “flying fortresses”—would be 
released to the British. Equipped with 
the valuable Sperry bombsight, but not 
the better “Norden” bombsight, the 


planes will enable British flyers to fly 





yaternational 


Leahy Was Appointed to Vichy 


1,500 miles to an enemy objective and 
dump accurately from a great height 
from two to three ‘tons of bombs. 
Subsequently, the President declared 
that since he had established the 50-50 
“rule of thumb,” under which Britain 
receives roughly half of the planes and 
other war equipment . manufactured 
here, the United States was doing all 
that was physically possible to aid the 
British cause until the output of de- 
fense industries was increased. Never- 
theless, agitation for more aid to Brit- 
ain mounted sharply when the British 
Ambassador to the United States, Lord 
Lothian, returned from London to an- 
nounce his country would require fi- 
nancial aid in 1941 and the President 
granted him an audience (see col. 3). 
Diplomacy: In addition to helping 
Britain militarily, Roosevelt during the 
week also moved to stiffen the Vichy 
government of defeated France diplo- 
matically. He appointed Rear Admiral 
William D. Leahy, (retired), now Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico and former Chief 
of Naval Operations, Ambassador to 
France to succeed William C, Bullitt, 





who resigned from the post recent] 
It was expected that Leahy, who tx: 
the job after General John J.-Pershi, 
A. E. F. commander in the First Wo) 
War, had rejected it on the advice’ 
physicians, would do everything }. 
sible to prevent the French fleet 
French colonies—including Marti 
—from falling into the clutch of | 
Axis, where they would be a nx 
to the United States as well as B: 

Defense: The President’s mos! 
portant defense step of the week 
to warn aircraft builders that 
output of civil transport planes | 
not be increased at the expen 
warplane output. He made it 
that the commercial airlines woul: 
permitted to carry on at their pr: 
strength, but that their plans for a 1\\\ 
per cent expansion within the nex! 
years would have to be shelved |! 
cause the engines that would go 
the new transport planes were needed 
for Army bombers. 

In addition to scolding Repres« 
tive Martin Dies for his method of 
combating the fifth column and ex- 
pressing his intention of keeping de- 
fense plants free of strikes and of 
sabotage (see page 5), Roosevelt also 
did these things to aid defense: (1) an- 
nounced that in his next budget al) 
public works expenditures, except 
those directly connected with muni- 
tions production, would be cut to 
bone; (2) authorized the Fed 
Works Administration to build ho 
in 11 cities for 6,750 families w! 
breadwinners are working in def: 
industries; (3) allotted $50,000,00' 
develop air and naval bases on s 
acquired in the Atlantic and Carib! 
from Great Britain in exchange for ° 
over-age destroyers. 

_—_—— OO 


Aid to Britain 


On the broad general policy 
“Aid to Britain,” the American pe: 
are quite well agreed. Last w« 
however, they were reminded |! 
many aspects of such a program 
still controversial and that still | 
answered is one major question: How 
far is the United States willing to 
in that aid? 

First reminder came from the M 
quis of Lothian, British Ambassaior 
to the United States, After a flying 
visit to his homeland, the geni:! 
diplomat returned to the United States. 
His remarks to newsmen set many 3 
tongue wagging. For boiled down, b's 
statement 4 


f — 


> = © 


meant: Britain is nearing 
the end of its cash resources in tle 
United States. It will need greater 
financial assistance in 1941. 

With these words, the Ambassador 
rubbed a U. S. sore-spot—extension of 
credit. Due to non-payment of Wor!« 
War debts and the theory that suc! 
loans helped drag the U, S. into tha! 
conflict, the U. S. Congress, in 19:4, 
passed the Johnson Act (banning 
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loans to defaulting nations) and in- 
corporated§ strict “cash-and-carry” 
provisions in the Neutrality Act. Real- 
izing that if the Ambassador spoke the 
truth, Great Britain would either have 
to curtail her purchasing here or the 
.'. S. would have to amend these laws, 
Congressmen were girding for an 
eventual battle on the subject. Sen- 
ator William King, of Utah, an- 
nounced he would advocate modifica- 
tions Of the statutes, a statement 

hich caused Senator Hiram Johnson, 
of California, to boom: “There will be 
one hell of a fight.” But, in general, 
Congressmen showed little enthusiasm 
for the controversial matter as they 
appeared willing to wait until they 
were convinced that the estimated 
<5,000,000,000 in exchange which the 
United Kingdom and Canada had 
ivailable in this country at the start 
of the war was really depleted. When 
ihat time came, it was believed, Amer- 
ica would furnish the credit. 

After he had conferred with British 
Ambassador Lord Lothian, President 
Roosevelt indicated that he was not un- 
aware of the probability that Great 
Britain sought further aid by discuss- 

¢ the matter with reporters. But, he 
declared, the problem revolves around 
the question of production and in its 
present state the U. S. is giving all the 
help possible. Despite these words, 
however, it was obvious last week, as 
Britain suffered under war, that she 
needed and wanted more help. 





Congress: New Quarters 
Like the menacing sword of Damo- 
s, the Capitol roof has long been 
inging precariously over the heads 
the nation’s elected representatives 
Congress. For at least two years 

David Lynn, Capitol Architect, has 

Leen living in constant fear that a 
ivy snow or high wind might top- 

down the 120-ton ceiling over the 
use or-’the 90-ton ceiling over the 
ite, 
lo enable the Architect to prop up 
se rickety structures, the endan- 
red Congress set aside $585,000 last 
e. With growing anxiety, Lynn 
iited for the lawmakers to adjourn, 
that his repairmen could get to 
k. Last week he was ready to 
iit no longer, and for the first time 
many years—1857 for the House, 
cd 1859 for the Senate—Congress 
is compelled to vacate its quarters. 
The Senate took temporary refuge 
the historic semi-circular chamber 
left nearly 82 years ago. Located 
near the center of the Capitol Build- 
g, this small hall-like room witness- 
| the great pre-Civil War debates of 

Webster, Clay and Calhoun. Later— 

‘rom 1859 to 1935—the “Little Cham- 

ber” was the home of the U. S. Su- 

preme Court, As if to remind the Sen- 
lors of that fact, the busts of former 

Chief Justices frowned down upon 

them from niches in the wall. 

lhe House of Representatives re- 
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treated to less historic quarters—the 
modern octagonal room of the Ways 
and Means Committee in the House 
Office Building across the street from 
the Capitol. For lack of space, visitors 
were excluded from both House and 
Senate—and thereby missed seeing an 
exciting and unexpected legislative 
development. 

Riding rough-shod over the opposi- 
tion of the Administration and Demo- 
cratic Congressional leaders, the Sen- 
ate passed—by the close vote of 27-25 
—the Walter-Logan bill, which had 
been approved by a large majority in 
the House last April. 

Everything about the bill—from the 
original motives of its,sponsors to its 
final effects if it should become law 
—has been subject to controversy. Be- 
hind it lay the new technique of gov- 
ernment by administrative agency, as 
exemplified by the “alphabet soup” 
of New Deal agencies—the AAA, 
NLRB, FCC, FCA, FHA, USHA, and 
so on, Convinced that certain of these 
agencies have acted arbitrarily be- 
vond their legal bounds the writers of 
the Walter-Logan bill proposed, in 
brief, that (1) each agency must set 
up a three-man board to hear appeals 
from interested citizens; and (2) that 
a wide variety of appeals against 
agency rules and regulations could 
also be taken to the courts. 

Supporters of the bill argued that if 
would give every man “his day in 
court,” that it would replace the ex- 
isting “government of men” with a 
“sovernment of laws.” What the op- 
ponents of the bill wondered was 
whether the final result would be a 
government not of laws but of law- 
yers. So much litigation was contem- 
plated, if the bill took effect, that one 
New Deal Congressman proposed to 
re-title it, “The lawyers’ emergency 
relief bill to end unemployment in the 
legal profession.” Behind this criti- 
cism was the New Deal’s fear that 
the work of its agencies—and hence 
enforcement of New Deal legislation 
—would be hamstrung. 








In any case, Senator Barkley an- 
nounced that he would urge President 
Roosevelt to veto the bill, and most 
Washington observers last week had 
little doubt that the President would 
accept the Senate Majority Leader’s 
advice. 

Outstanding among other Congres- 
sional developments last week was 
the selection of Senator Walter F. 
George, of Georgia, to succeed the 
late Senator Key Pittman as chair- 
man of the powerful Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. Though Sen- 
ator George has frequently been hos- 
tile to the Administration’s domestic 
policy, he let it be understood imme- 
diately that his policy on foreign af- 
fairs “will be to work in close harmony 
with the State Department.” First step 
of the committee, under George’s 
chairmanship, was to defer until the 
next session of Congress any legisla- 
tion for financial aid to Great Britain 
(see page 4). . 





. 
Defense: Dies vs. Jackson 

Broadly speaking, there are two 
ways to combat foreign agents and 
fifth columnists. The method of the 
Dies Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities is to hamper enemy agents by 
exposing them to the spotlight of pub- 
licity. The alternate method, as fol- 
lowed by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and the intelligence serv- 
ices of the Army and Navy, is to con- 
duct counter-espionage jin secret, since 
publicity would warn the spies that 
they are being watched. Last week 
the two methods, in addition to fighting 
the fifth column, were waging a run- 
ning dog-fight against each other. 

The feud flared up a fortnight ago, 
when Congressman Dies followed up 
his “white paper” on German propa- 
ganda (PATHFINDER, Nov. 30) witha 
blast at the “entirely ineffective” meth- 
od of the FBI. Promising more “white 
papers” on Fascist, Communist and 
Japanese activities, Dies announced 
that his next step would be to investi- 
gate the strike which had closed the 
Vultee Aircraft Company of California. 

Attorney General Robert Jackson 
immediately sprang to the defense of 
the G-men as “the finest investigative 
organization in the world.” Admitting 
that the publicity methods of the Dies 
Committee had a legitimate use, Jack- 
son implied that Dies’ zeal sometimes 
had the effect of “endangering by pre- 
mature exposure” the work of the De- 
partment of Justice. So far as the 
Vultee strike was concerned, Jackson 
went on, the FBI had already investi- 
gated it, and had found it to be caused 
and prolonged by Communists. 

Last week the Vultee work stop- 
page—which had held up the produe- 
tion of Army trainer planes for 12 days 
—was settled, but the Dies-FBI feud 


still ran high. Accordingly, President 


Roosevelt announced that he would 
hold a round-table conference—to be 
attended by Dies, Jackson and a rep- 
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resentative of the State Department— 
so that the job of fighting the fifth 
column might be co-ordinated. 

In the meantime, the Chief Execur 
tive sent Dies a telegram in which he 
warned the Texas legislator that, in 
the battle against fifth columnists, 
“carefully laid plans for the obtaining 
of further information, which may 
lead to the breaking up of subversive 
activities, may be severely handicap- 
ped or completely destroyed by pre- 
mature disclosure of facts ... or by 
hasty seizure of evidence.” “Such 
‘action,” the President continued, “may 
defeat the ends of justice.” 

At the same time, the President in- 
dicated that steps would be taken to 
prevent any more strikes in plants 
handling defense orders. One such 
step was forecast by the labor division 
of the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission, which planned to establish 
25 regional offices, staffed with trouble- 
shooters whose job would be to avert 
strikes by settling labor disputes in 
advance. 


Labor: No Peace 


Last week, the C. I. O. national con- 
vention in Atlantic City, N. J., was 
over, and the A. F. of L. national con- 
vention in New Orleans, La., was near- 
ly so. The actions of both labor or- 
ganizations, however, had failed to 
revive the dimming hope for another 
effort toward unity. 

Biggest event in the C. I. O.’s de- 





NATIONAL. 


ments between the C. I. O. and the 
A. F. of L.” The Scotch-born former 
coal miner intimated that if the C. I. 
0.’s planned whirlwind organizing 
drive in the aircraft, shipbuilding and 
other defense industries was success- 
ful in the next six months, it might be 
willing to resume peace confabs, being 
ihen strong enough to obtain an 
“honorable” peace. 

In New Orleans, A. F. of L. leaders 
declared that Murray was domimated 
by Lewis and that there was little 
chance for peace while Lewis con- 
tinued to hold an important place in 
the C. L. O. as president of the power- 
ful United Mine Workers, richest 
Cc. I. O. union. However, Federation 
President William Green asserted the 
A. F. of L.’s peace negotiating commit- 
tee would “communicate with the 
C. I. O. after our convention ends.” 

Though labor unity was the major 








“lousy” resolution that he started 4 
fist" fight with Dubinsky), the Resoly- 
tions Committee sponsored a compro- 
mise proposal that was accepted by the 
convention. It recommended that al! 
national and international union afi 
liates constitutionally provide fo; 
“adequate disciplinary action” against 
oflicers and members found guilty of 
using their office for personal gain, ; 
who.“have been or may be convicted 
of such acts which cast discredit « 
the labor movement.” The resoluti: 
also recommended that if the unio 
“seemingly evade” their responsibi! 
the Executive Council should be 
thorized to “apply all of its influc 

to secure such actions as will cor: 
ihe situation.” Though this did 
give the Executive Council the di: 
ouster power his proposal had cal!«| 
for, Dubinsky said he was “satisfied 

e After a stormy two-hour debat: 
the Executive Council won its fight 
keep its unrestricted power to suspend 
Federation unions that engage in th 
setting up of dual labor organization 
The defeated proposal was that tlh: 
right of suspension in such cases |) 
vested in the full convention instead 
of the Executive Council. 

e The delegates voted to increas: 
Green’s salary from $12,000 to $20,01 
a year and Secretary-Treasurer Georg 
Meany’s salary from $10,000 to $18,00' 
a year. 

e Like the C. L. O., the Federatio: 
adopted a resolution urging the Admi 
istration to bar defense contracts | 


i liberations was the selection of a new employers violating Federal labo: 
president to succeed John L. Lewis, laws, 
who resigned last fortnight in keeping —— oo 
with his promise to do so if President A ° 
- mericana-— 
Roosevelt were re-elected. Philip — a ; 
Thrill: Last week postoffice bo: 


Murray, C. I. O. and United Mine Work- 
ers Vice President, had the backing 
of both the left-wing and right-wing 
factions of the industrial union body 


a ee 


holders at Bisbee, Ariz., were experi 
encing a new thrill, the thrill that 
every postoffice box holder gets wh« 

he approaches his box and sees thi 


* 
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for the post, but at first declared he 
was “not a candidate” for it. 

Reported reason for his hesitancy 
was the issue of Communism in the 
Cc. 1. O. Murray, it was said, did not 
want the presidency unless the con- 
vention passed a resolution condemn- 
ing Communism, a resolution insur- 
ing him a free hand in weeding out 
troublesome Communists. When the 
delegates gave him what he wanted— 
adopted a_ resolution condemning 
“Nazism, Communism and Fascism as 
inimical to the welfare of labor, and 
destructive of our form of govern- 
ment”—Murray changed his mind and 
agreed to run. Put in nomination by 
Lewis himself, Murray was unanimous- 
ly elected, no other candidate being 
put forward to oppose him. 

Some had believed that Murray, un- 
like Lewis, would be inclined toward 
immediate resumption of peace talks 
with the A. F. of L., but in his accept- 
ance speech he not only backed the 
peace stand of Lewis, who declared 
two weeks ago that further negotia- 
tions now would be a “waste of time,” 
but cautioned the Roosevelt Adminis- 


tration not “to force shotgun agree-s 


Dubinsky’s Idea Led to Blows 


question at both conventions, each or- 
ganization took up numerous other 
problems. The C, I. O. passed reso- 
lutions calling for labor representa- 
tion on Selective Service committees 
and the banning of defense contracts to 
industries violating labor laws. Among 
the developments at the A. F. of L. 
convention were these: 

e The sharpest fight flared up over 
the question of racketeering within the 
Federation. Leading an anti-gangster 
movement, David Dubinsky, who took 
his International Ladies Garment 
Workers back into the Federation last 
June after leaving the C. I. O., intro- 
duced a resolution that would give the 
Executive Council the power—now 
lacking—to oust convicted criminals 
from affiliated unions. 

When this aroused opposition among 

those who believed such Executive 
Council power would undermine the 
cherished autonomy of the internation- 
al unions (one of these—Joseph Fay, 
Vice President of the Operating Engi- 
neers—was so incensed over the 


; 


mail through the little glass windovy 
The 3,300 tiny postoffice box windows 
at Bisbee had just been washed. Offi 
cials said it was the first time in 4: 
years the little three-inch squares of 
glass had been washed. 


* * * 


Recruit: Defeated in the recent ele 
tion, William McLaughlin, of Creston, 
la., volunteered for a year’s service in 
the Army. Said the unsuccessful ca 
didate for county auditor: “At leas 
this is one way I can get a job.” 

Expansion: Even the scooter has 4 
place in national defense. A Wichita 
Kans., airplane plant has been s 
greatly expanded that company execu 
tives have had to order self-propelled 
scooters to transport them about th: 
big factory. 

Break: Small boys in Council Bluffs, 
Ia., regarded it as something of a 
break when City Chemist William 
Bailey announced a water shortage 
and asked parents to omit their chil- 
dren’s Saturday night baths until a 
new pump installation could be made. 
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WAR ABROAD 





Axis: New Partners 


Last week Adolf Hitler ended “for 
the present” what had been heralded 
as his “great diplomatic offensive” to 
win converts to the “new world or- 
der” proclaimed in the Berlin-Rome- 
lokvo tri-partite treaty. 

fhe second act of this diplomatic 
drama, Which had opened with true 
Wagnerian trumpetings, ended on an 

imatical squeak. For the states 

bh Hitler had induced to sign up 

were Nazi-dominated Hungary, Nazi- 

occupied Rumania and minuscule 
Nazi-created Slovakia, 

Hungary signed up first a fortnight 


ago, at a ceremony in the Belvedere 
Palace at Vienna. “Article 1: Hungary 
the three-power pact signed in 
Be September 27, 1940, between 
( iny, Italy and Japan,” said the 


treaty to which Count Stephen Csaky, 
Hungarian Foreign Minister, affixed 
signature. Solemnly Germany’s 
im von Ribbentrop and Italy’s 
( t Ciano added their names. Just 
emnly Japanese Ambassador Sa- 
Kurusu brushed in his. 
is ceremony was repeated twice 
week in Berlin. Rumania’s Dic- 
lon Antonescu, whose personal 
tor is Adolf Hitler, made his 
try, which is now host to at least 
1) Nazi troops, a member of the 


e Alliance, Thereby it also be- 
( a partner of Hungary, with 


Rumania has long been at 
rd’s point. Hungary’s Minister to 
B 1 Doeme Sztojay, for whose na- 

Germany sliced 19,000 square 

from Rumania, did not congrat- 
ulate his fellow prisoner of the Reich 
the ceremony.f 

enty minutes after the Ruman- 

lelegation left Berlin’s Annhalter 
S mn, the Rumanian bunting was 

and the Slovakian colors were 
place, “At Slovakia’s own request,” 
beamed Nazi officials,as that tiny state 
\ h Nazi Germany carved out of 
( hoslovakia became a world part- 
f Germany, Italy and Japan. Pre- 
Vojtetch Tuka wielded the pen 
Slovakia as von Ribbentrop, Ciano 
Kurusu went through their famil- 
utines, 
was a pip-squeak conclusion to 
tler’s drama, More important, it 
lighted states which have not yet 
ne treaty members of the Triple 
ince. Negotiations with defeated 
e had long since broken down; 
he French had carefully removed 
emainder of their battle fleet 

Toulon to the safety of Bizerte, 

ia; while one French battleship 

reported to have gone over to the 
Sh at Gibraltar. 
iin had not yet signed, despite 
¢n Minister Ramon Serrano Su- 


orate their Nazi tie, Rumanian Iron Guard- 

jered 64 old regime political prisoners, retali- 
ex-King Carol’s purge of the Iron Guard 
ago. 





Berryman in The Washington Star 


What of the Tailor’s Bill, General? 


ner’s frequent trips to Berlin.  Bul- 
garia, which Germany must cross to 
get through Turkey to Palestine and 
Suez, had stayed out. Turkey herself 
was as defiant as ever. More signifi- 
cant, not a word about closer German 
Russian relations had come out of 
Moscow since Foreign Commissar 
Molotoff last month made his visit to 
Berlin (PATHFINDER, Nov. 23). 
Indeed, last week Russia uttered a 
few deep-throated growls at Germany. 
When the responsible Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt wrote that Russia’ had 
given the Hungarian-Axis pact “full 
approval,” Tass, official Soviet news 
agency, replied curtly: “The report 
does not correspond with the facts.” 
Rumors of Russian intervention in 
Bulgaria were even more interesting. 
The average Bulgar has always looked 
on Russia, czarist or communist, as an 
admirable big brother. And King Bo- 
ris, though his wife is an Italian royal 
princess and though his father Ferdi 
nand lives in the Reich on a German 
pension, reportedly prefers the de- 
mocracies. When he dines with U. S. 








MEWS /TEM4:- : 
“ONCE IVE STARTED NO ONE CAN STOP ME 


— MUSSOLINI 





Elderman In The Washington Post 


Greece: “As You Say, Benito” 






Minister George H. Earle this sov- 
ereign, who enjoys mingling unguard- 
ed with the people of his capital, 
usually offers a toast “to two great 
democrats—Boris and Franklin Roose- 
velt.” 

Last week it was rumored that Boris 
had told Hitler, on his recent trip to 
Germany, that Bulgaria would not 
join the Axis unless Russia did. And 
it was reported that Russia had ad- 
vised Bulgaria against any Axis tie. An 
indication that this might be so was 
the fact that M, Soboliff, Secretary 
General of the Soviet Foreign Affairs 
Commissariat, flew to Sofia last week 
for a conference with Boris. 

Another weathervane was a report 
from Rome that Germany would not 
intervene in the Greek war (see below) 
—which meant that German troops 
would not cross through Bulgaria. 
Italian officials explained that Bulgar- 
ian adherence to the pact was out of 
the question because Turkey might 
consider it grounds for going to war 
on Britain’s side, 

Meantime the tough Turks, whom 
the Nazis seem unable to bribe or 
frighten, were gossiping about a Rus- 
sian quip. A Turkish diplomat, re- 
ports G. E. R, Geyde of The New York 
Times, asked a Soviet official. “What 
do the Soviets think of the present 
situation?” He replied: “Whenever 
we feel puzzled we have only to re- 
read Mein Kampf.” (In his book, Hit- 
ler wrote that Germany would be 
“swimming in riches” if she only had 
the Ukraine, Russian oil! fields, and 
other choice bits of Soviet territory). 

Last week there was no question 
that Hitler was still the dominant 
force on the Continent. But the sec- 
ond round of treaties “made in Ger- 
many” was definitely a let-down. And 
last week events both in the Balkans, 
and in far-north Norway, where Nor- 
wegian patriots were blasting hill- 
sides to disrupt German communica- 
tions, showed that while Germany 
controlled a continent, it was an un- 
easy and unwilling continent. Hitler’s 
“new world order” extended no far- 
ther than the power of the Axis mili- 
tary machine, 

ea? es 

... Greece: Unhindered 

“On the Greek front,” reported an 
official Italian communique early last 
week, “the enemy tried vainly to hin- 
der the maneuver of our troops, which 
are proceeding regularly.” American 
correspondents put the same facts in a 
slightly different way. They said the 
Italians were retreating so fast the 
Greeks could not keep up with them. 

Since the war began, hardly a peep 
has been heard from the Greek com- 
mander-in-chief, mild-mannered, aris- 
tocratic General Alexander Papagos. 
But his troops were speaking for him 
in a way fighting men the world over 
could understand. In less than a month 
they had turned the three-pronged 
Italian drive into Greece exactly in 
reverse, so that it became a three- 
pronged Greek drive into Italian-held 
Albania. 

Led by fustanella (kilt) clad Ev- 
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zones, hauling their guns along moun- 
tain ridges to fire on Italians in the 
valleys below, rushing Italian posi- 
tions with furious bayonet charges, 
the Greeks have during the past two 
weeks inflicted upon the Italians their 
worse rout since the retreat from Ca- 
poretto during the First World War. 
By last week, the Greeks had scored 
these signal successes on three fronts: 
(1) After an 11-day battle they cap- 
tured Koritza, key Italian base, where 
they took tremendous booty. From 
Koritza the Greeks swept 30 miles 


‘northwest to capture Pogradetz, thus 


getting a firm grip on the main road 
from Albania to Salonika. (2) On the 
central front the Greeks had advanced 
some 20 miles into Albania to capture 
Frasheri, while far ahead of them 
wild Albanian tribesmen were report- 
ed in revolt and cutting up Italian 
troops. (3) On the south front, the 
Greeks had surrounded Argycokas- 
tron, Italy’s south Albanian: base, and 
were attempting to cut it off from its 
seaport, Porto Edda. 

So rapid was the Greek advance 
that Gen, Papagos’ staff members 
could only estimate the Italian losses. 
Reports filtered in that 8,000 Italians 
had been captured; that two full divi- 
sions (30,000 men) had been annihi- 
lated, and two more badly cut up; 
and that so much equipment had been 
captured that in some classes it 
doubled Greek war supplies. 

Meantime in Rome, where the first 
mutterings against the Italian high 
command were heard, officials insist- 
ed Italy would yet win the Greek war 
alone without German help. _Another 
15,000 Italian troops were reportedly 
landed at Durazzo, Albanian port fre- 
quently bombed by the British, to pre- 
pare the ground for a fresh attack. 

As reports persisted that the Brit- 
ish were giving the Greeks more aid 
than they admitted, some observers 
optimistically hoped that in Greece 
Britain had found the Achilles’ heel of 
the Axis. British reconnaissance 
planes, bringing back photos of Ital- 
ian ships crippled at Taranto, report- 
ed the main body of the Italian fleet 
had been moved elsewhere. With the 
Italian fleet in hiding, it was reported, 
a Greek-British expeditionary force 
was set to invade the blockaded Ital- 
ian Dodecanese’ Islands between 
Greece and Turkey. 

But toward the week’s end, the Brit- 
ish Navy located the remnants of the 
Italian fleet off the island of Sardinia, 
apparently on its way to a new base. 
In the ensuing four-hour battle, the 
British claimed they damaged a Fas- 
cist battleship, three cruisers and two 
destroyers. British losses in this en- 
counter, according to the Admiralty, 
were restricted to two shell hits on the 
cruiser Berwick. 

As usual, the Rome version painted 
a different picture—a clear-cut vic- 
tory for the Italian fleet. Acknowledg- 
ing damage to one Italian destroyer 
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Papagos Commands Fighting Greeks 


and one cruiser, the Rome radio re- 
ported that its bombers had inflicted 
“very effective” hits on one British 
battleship, three cruisers and an air- 
craft carrier. 





... Britain: Tightening Siege 


“IT am confident,” said King George 
as he opened Parliament last fort- 
night, “that victory is assured.” More 
specifically, Winston Churchill added: 
“Up to the present this.war has been 
waged between a fully armed Germany 
and a quarter or half armed Britain. I 
look forward with confidence to the 
time when we ourselves shall be as 
well armed as our antagonists.” 

These were stout words. And last 
week Britons were ck eered by the suc- 
cess of their Navy and their ally, 
Greece, in the Mediterranean zone. But 
last week too, under new mass air 
raids and attacks on shipping, Britain 
felt Hitler’s siege inexorably tighten. 
And Britain began lifting some censor- 
ship restrictions as open and urgent 
pleas for American aid began to be 
heard. 

Back in the States after a flying trip 
home, Ambassador Lord Lothian said 
Britain would need “ships, planes and 
perhaps a little financial help.” Her 
purse, he said, was running low, and 
financial aid would “become urgent 
within the next six months” (see p. 4). 

Speaking at Glasgow, Sir Kingsley 
Wood, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
backed up Lothian’s plea with figures. 
He reported that Britain was spending 
$36,400,000 a day on the war, and ad- 
vised the people to save “every pound 
and every penny.” In London, Min- 
ister of Shipping Roland H. Cross, 
stating that British, allied and neutral 
shipping losses so far had totaled 
3,783,251 tons, admitted that Britain 
was not building ships as fast as she 
was losing them. 

Meantime, while Nazi sea raiders 
were active in the Atlantic as far 








south as a point off Florida and as f: 
north as above Ireland, the Nazj 
arm continued its trip hammer blo\ 
at British industrial centers. Birmip 
ham, great Midlands factory cent, 
was blasted terribly three times 
in a week. Other bomb-a-minute ; 
hit Bristol, and the huge port 
Southampton. Though the new \ 
tactic lightened raids on London. 
destruction of British industries 
potentially far more dangerous | 
attacks on civilian centers. <A 

of what London has taken wa 
statement that 14,000 out of 2% «yy 
dwellings and shops in Popla: 
End borough, had been damag: 

With fewer planes but equ 
sistence, the R, A. F. struck back 
foes. It gave special attention | 
world’s greatest river port, Du 
Ruhrort, which links the Rhin 
Ruhr industries. Other British 
ers flew as far afield as Hambu: 
Skoda arms plant in Pilsen, Bol! 
and Turin, Italy. 

Britain’s tough-grained wo 
class has been as responsible a 
for her determined stand so far. 
the shift in Britain’s social stru 
being forced by the war, will } 
permanent thing was the assur: 
big Ernest Bevin, Laborite Labor ° 
ister, gave his fellow workers 
recent speech. Britain’s posf-wa 
ciety, he said, would not be o: 
which profit is the only motive. 

“That doesn’t mean that all profi 
and surpluses must be wiped out,’ 
the man cften called ‘the next P: 
Minister,’ “but it means that the w 
of our economy—finance, organizat! 
science and everything—would be di- 
rected to giving social security, no! t 
the small middle class, but to the « 
munity as a whole.” 





... In the Americas 


When the votes were counted 
the Mexican Presidential electio 
July 7, the results indicated a land- 
slide victory for General Manuel A 
Camacho, the candidate of labor and 
the personal choice of Presidént | 
zaro Cardenas. But the results 
disputed by the candidate of the right- 
wing opposition, General Juan <A?- 
dreu Almazan, who fled to the Un 
States where he sought support for 4 
Mexican revolution. 

By last week, however, all threal 
of a rebellion in Mexico had vanished. 
What utterly destroyed the menac 
was the entrance of Henry A. Wallace, 
American Vice-President-elect, i 
Mexico to attend the inaugurat 
ceremonies of General Camacho. Th 
presence of Wallace was regarded in 
Mexican circles as a sign that the 
U. S. Government approved of 
new regime and was eager to ma! 
tain friendly relations between 
two countries. 

Powerless withouf official Americ®" 
backing, General Almazan returned 
peacefully to Mexico last week, ad 
formally renounced all claims to thie 
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Presidency. But, for the record, he 
still insisted that he had received 
more votes than Camacho. 

Other Latin American developments 
last week included these: 

e Uruguay: In its negotiations for 
military and naval bases on South 
American soil, the United States has 
been opposed by Uruguayans who 
feared their country might thus come 
under U. S. domination. But last week 
the opposition faded as Uruguayan 
spokesmen made it clear that the 
bases, though they are to be con- 
structed with American financial and 
technical help, will be owned, occu- 
pied and operated exclusively by Uru- 
guayan armed forces. With this as- 
surance, the Chamber of Deputies 
voted approval of the Uruguayan gov- 
ernment’s offer to let Montevideo be 
used by the United States and other 
{merican nations as a naval base, 

e Brazil: By decreeing Dec. 17, an- 
niversary of the Wright brothers’ first 
flight at Kitty Hawk, as Pan Amer- 
ican Aviation Day, President Roose- 
vell apparently wounded the feelings 
of many South Americans who regard 
Brazil’s Alberto Santos-Dumont as 
“the father of aviation.” The entire 
Brazilian press last week published 
articles to prove that Santos-Dumont, 
rather than the Wrights, first demon- 
strated heavier-than-air flying. It was 
believed that the controversy would 
have to be settled by a Pan American 
commission, which would sift the evi- 
dence and decide whether the U. S. 
or Brazil was the first to fly. 





... Japan: Liberal’s Death 


[In 1867 the Japanese Imperial Fam- 
ily, for centuries impoverished figure- 
heads under the thumb of the Sho- 
gunate, or  =wmilitary dictatorship, 
staged a royal revolution. Youthful 
Emperor Meiji handed a sword and 
banner, symbolic of command of the 
imperial army, to a 19-year-old court- 
ier named Kimmochi Saionji, Saionji 
defeated the Shogun’s forces at Tokyo 

ind Japan’s great period of liberal- 

and westernization began. 

Last week death came to 91-year- 

| Prince Saionji. For years he had 
been a leader in Japan’s liberal move- 
t—as a student in Paris, as Am- 
idor to Vienna, as a member of 
cabinets and twice as Premier. But 
ibove all, he had been powerful as a 

nber of the Genro, a group of ad- 
sors to the Emperor on policy and 
ippointments. Because the group’s 
inembers were not replaced as they 
(ied, Prince Saionji, who had served 
under two emperors, became the “last 
of the Genro” in 1924. 

When the aged peer died last week, 
i! was as if he was turning his back on 
a Japan which had deserted his ideals. 
His powers had declined since 1936, 
when his almost-reverenced name 
was on a list of liberals to be mur- 
dered by mutinous young Army hot- 
heads. When he died, the liberal, par- 


WAR ABROAD 


liamentary Japan he had helped create 
had almost disappeared before a new 
group of “Shoguns,” the dictatorial 
militarists whom Saionji despised. 

Last week, preparing to bury Saion- 
ji~and his ideals, the nation still 
seemed confused about its new totali- 
tarian set-up. As the government, 
under a plan drawn up by Baron Sein- 
osuke Go, prepared to bind all busi- 
ness enterprises into a corporate state, 
it felt forced to explain to Japanese 
who have been taught to hate social- 
ism: “The outward appearance of the 
high-degree controlled economy and 
socialistic economy are almost identi- 
cal. It is very difficult to distinguish 
one from the other.” 

Japan’s foreign policy last week 
seemed just as confused. Though 


China was still unconquered, Nippon- 
ese militarists wanted their hands free 
for adventures further south. To ru- 
mors that Japan had offered peace to 


wer 
; 


International 


Nomura Was Named to Court U. S. 


Chiang Kai-Shek, Chungking’s Finance 
Minister H. H,. Kung made a public 
reply: “Japan can have peace any time 
she wants it by withdrawing all 
troops from China.” News reporters 
in Chungking got hints of an even 
sterner Chinese policy. Chiang, the 
reports said, would make no peace af 
all until the end of the war in Europe, 
feeling that all the democracies would 
stand or fall together. 

These peace efforts failing, it was 
reported that Japan would this week 
formally recognize the Wang Ching- 
Wei puppet government at Nanking, 
hoping that thereby she could draw 
enough troops from conquered China 
to press further demands on French 
Indo-China, (Last week it was report- 
ed that Japan had demanded control 
of Saigon, capital of French Indo- 
China, and its naval base, only 640 
miles from Singapore, and of other 
French Indo-China bases). Germany, 
Italy and their satellites were expect- 
ed to recognize the Japanese-controll- 
ed government too. 

It was a foregone conclusion that 

















the United States would not. Ever 
since the United States indicated that 
she was not frightened by Japan’s sig- 
nature on the Triple Alliance pact 
with the Axis, the Japanese govern- 
ment has alternately challenged and 
courted Washington. Last week it did 
a little more courting, by appointing 
Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura Ambas- 
sador to the U. S, 

The Japanese Navy command has 
always been more moderate than its 
Army, and Nomura is no exception. As 
Foreign Minister in the 1939 Abe cab- 
inet, he made sincere efforts to lessen 
friction, with America, but his policy 
fell with that cabinet. 

In Tokyo, Nomura ‘declared that a 
U. S.-Japanese war would mean that 
“civilization will go up in flames.” He 
said Japan “wants only peace with 
China” and that when that comes, 
U. S.-Japanese problems will “disap- 
pear automatically.” 

But even as the Japanese appointed 
Nomura to regain American good will, 
they continued kicking Americans 
around in the Orient. In Haiphong, 
French Indo-China, Japanese soldiers 
arrested Vice Consul! Robert W. Rin- 
den and United Press photographer 
Melville Jacoby as they were taking 
pictures of American goods held by 
the Japanese. 


War Sidelights— 


e Arraigned for the theft of a Nazi 
pilot’s equipment after the German’s 
capture, a member of the Home Guard 
employed an attorney for his defense. 
Delving 192 years back into dusty 
English jurisprudence, the attorney 
found a decision, handed down dur- 
ing the reign of William III that en- 
titled a British subject “to what he can 
take from the King’s enemies.” 





@ Tokyo police have ordered 56,000 
bar girls and hostesses to cease Wear- 
ing foreign-style evening dresses and 
adopt a more maidenly garb. 


@ Members of the Royal Air Force 
have started carrying private mes- 
sages of affection to Germany during 
their bombing raids. Frequently, 
after dropping all their bombs, they 
throw out a brick marked with a 
message — such as, “Love From 
Harry.” 


e@ A recent Nazi order issued in 
Antwerp, Belgium, for all Jews to 
wear the six-pointed star of the Shield 
of David on their arms as a means of 
identification met with mass opposi- 
tion. The entire population appear- 
ed on the streets Wearing the in- 
signia. 


@ Particularly disquieting to one 
patient—a wounded Nazi airman—in 
an Essex, England, hospital is the 
roar of German planes. Questioned as 
to his nervousness, the airman is re- 
ported to have replied that on the 
maps of German flyers the hospital 
was marked: “Munitions.” 
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1940 Christmas Trade 


Last week retail store owners in the 
United States were looking forward to 
the best Christmas trade season since 
1929. With a rush of Christmas buy- 
ing already under way all over the 
nation, the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association issued a statement predict- 
ing this year’s Christmas trade would 
approach 1929 in dollar volume and 
exceed that boom year in the actual 
movement of goods by 20 per cent be- 
cause of the difference in prices. 

In the four weeks of holiday shop- 
ping, said the N. R. D. G. A., total sales 
of dry goods, general merchandise, 
and specialty stores should aggregate 
$1,350,000,000 figured on the basis of 
an anticipated sales increase of eight 
per cent for the period over 1939. The 
Association also predicted that the 
Federal Reserve Board index of de- 
partment store sales for December 
this year might climb to 103, as com- 
pared with the all-time peak of 100 
reached in December, 1929, and that 
from 250,000 to 300,000 extra sales- 
people would be added to regular 
store staffs to handle the business rush. 

Though some increase in luxury 
buying was expected, it was believed 
major interest would center on regular 
holiday merchandise, largely practical 
in nature, with many gifts being pur- 
chased for men in military training 
or preparing to enter the service. 


Crack-Down on Middlemen 


Constant villains in the drama of 
food distribution in the United States 
are the so-called “middlemen”—those 
who stand between the food-produc- 
ing farmers and the ultimate consum- 
er. Repeatedly they have been ac- 
cused of increasing the prices to con- 
sumers and decreasing the prices re- 
ceived by farmers. 

Last week, the Federal Government 
was preparing a nation-wide crack- 
down on middlemen in the food indus- 
try who have been fattening their 
pocketbooks through conspiracies in 
restraint of trade. The Justice De- 
partment’s Anti-Trust Division, whose 
job it is under the Sherman Act to 
break up such restraints, announced 
that it was beginning a coast-to-coast 
investigation of scheming middlemen 
in an effort to narrow the spread be- 
tween the prices farmers receive for 
their products and the prices consum- 
ers pay for them, the idea being to 
benefit both farmers and the public at 
the middlemen’s expense. 

The Anti-Trust Division, headed 
by Assistant Attorney General Thur- 
man Arnold, cited numerous figures 
to prove the need for the crack-down 
on the food industry’s middlemen— 
food processors, commission mer- 
chants, organized produce exchanges, 
auctions, truck operators and whole- 
sale and retail distributors. 











International 


Mrs. Greenwood Fitted Earmuffs (col. 3) 


“At one end of the food industries,” 
it declared, “lies wholesale malnutri- 
tion among consumers due to their 
inability to afford an adequate diet,” 
as shown by studies conducted by the 
Bureau of Home Economics and the 
National Resources Committee. “At 
the other end lies a population of 
producing farmers who must sell an 
abundance of food at distress prices 
so low as to threaten them with bank- 
ruptcy.” Between 1913 and 1920, ac- 
cording to Arnold, the American farm- 
er received only from 40 to 41 cents 
out of each dollar. 

In contrast, Arnold’s statement went 
on, the food industry’s middlemen 
have been living in comparative clov- 
er. Right through the depression, 
many food processors and distributors 


Random Statistics 


PPROXIMATELY $215,000,000 
was spent in industrial research 
last year by 2,000 companies in the 
United States. They employed 32,- 
000 scientists ...@ A total of more 
than 150,000,000 persons are now 


living under the U. S. flag, the Cen- 
sus Bureau reports, of which some 
19,000,000 live outside the continent- 
7: aoe 


. @ There are more than 
65,000 radio stations of all types 
licensed by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, of which some 
55,000 are amateur stations 

@ One span of the Lake Washing- 
ton Bridge, near Seattle, is the larg- 
est pontoon bridge in the world. 
For more than a mile and a quarter 
—6,561 feet—the highway is carried 
on linked concrete pontoons. The 
entire floating structure displaces 
more than 100,000 tons. 
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“made satisfactory profits,” and now 
receive 59 or 60 cents of the averag: 
dollar the consumer spends for food. 
whereas between 1913 and 1920, they 
received only from 40 to 48 cents. 

The investigation, Arnold declared 
last week, will cover all the majo; 
items in the family food budget. 

LSE EEN STRESS 


Earmuffs 

For years, many residents of | 
United States would have conside: 
themselves inadequately dressed {, 
wintry day without earmuffs. T) 
changing fashions made such de\ 
almost a rarity. Last week, how: 
manufacturers of ‘earmuffs report 
sizeable increase in demand, pri 
ily attributable, they believe, t 
fact that young people are we 
them as a part of their sports 
tumes for skating and skiing. 

With the changing fashion 
come, too, a change in style—ins 
of the customary plain black mo: 
they have become colorful in red 
green, or white, ranging in price f 
25 cents a pair in mail order houses 
to as much as $2.75 in New York shop: 

Recently in Farmington, Me., 
family of the late Chester Greenwov 
who, in 1873, established what is |x 
lieved to be the first earmuff firn 
this country, celebrated the 67th « 
niversary of the business. Conducted 
by the inventor’s wife and daughter, 
it now employs as many as 90 pe! 
sons at the height of the season. 





Town Auction 

It is not very often that an ent 
town goes under the auctioneer’s h: 
mer. But that’s what happened 
week to little Alberton, Md. Nine! 
eight years ago the Gary cotton «i 
mill was founded on the banks of 

’atapsco River, in Howard County, |! 
miles from Baltimore. Through th 
years, the town grew up around tli 
mill*on the 550 acres of company land. 

A month ago the mill went into r 
ceivership and the 800 inhabitants of 
Alberton suddenly began worrying 
about what would happen to them, 
their town, and its 118 homes, t 
churches and combined general sto: 
and postoffice. But last week their 
worries were over. 

In just 14 minutes the auctionec: 
knocked down to E, A. Trumpbour t 
entire village, mill and all, for $65,0! 
Trumpbour, treasurer of C. R. Danie! 
Inc., a New York textile firm, promp! 
ly announced that the mill would co 
tinue operations and that the inhab! 
tants could remain in their hom: 
Thus, despite all the fuss, the unusua! 
sale simply meant that they had a ne" 
boss. 





BOOKS 


We can secure for you any Americ 
book or magazine in print. Just send 
check or money-order to cover the regu! 
retail price. If price is unknown, send * 
and we will refund the difference, if a! 
We pay postage anywhere in the U. >. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C:—Adv. 
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SPORTS 
Football 


As shadows crept over the 1940 foot- 
ball season last week, sports fans 
found Minnesota University stamping 
itself as the team of the year. By 
emerging from a gruelling schedule 
undefeated and with the “Big Ten” 
title, the Gophers claimed the mythical 
national collegiate football champion- 
ship. 





. + 7 


While Minnesota was generally rat- 
ed by fans as topping all the other 
teams keeping their grid records un- 
blemished, however, the alumni of 
these 14 schools could boast that their 
pigskin toters were yet unbeaten and 
untied: Boston College, Lafayette, 
Stanford University, Texas A. & M., 
Tennessee, Springfield (Mo.) Teach- 
ers, Milligan (Tenn.), Eastern Ken- 
tucky Teachers, Hardin-Simmons, Wit- 
tenberg (Ohio), Shurtleff (1ll.), Pacific 
Lutheran, Millersville (Pa.) Teachers, 
and La Crosse (Wis.) Teachers. 

Spotlight of collegiate football, mean- 
while, was grabbed by Tommy Har- 
mon, Michigan’s great All-American 
halfback. Harmon closed his brilliant 
intercollegiate career in a blaze of 
glory as he helped the Wolverines to 
swamp Ohio State, 40-0. In this Har- 
mon field day, it was the worst defeat 
the Buckeyes had been handed in 35 
vears, the Wolverine ace set up two 
records. Besides running his three- 
year record for touchdowns to 33, two 
more than that established by the 
famed “Galloping Ghost” Red Grange, 
he boosted his total points for the 
three-year period to 237, another re- 

rd. 

“638  — 
Skiing 

It was still pre-season for skiing last 
eek and there was yet a dearth of 
iow, but behind-the-scenes activity 
| this sport reached a high pitch. Ski 
wns in the north and west were 
ming 'to life again. Tramways were 
eing put in shape for the winter 
ening. Highway men were dotting 

ids with wooden snow-plow guides. 
undreds of inns and hotels were 
cing redecorated and enlarged for the 
x<pected influx of 1941’s American 
kiers. Meanwhile, the National Ski 
\ssociation of America opened what 

is described as the most important 
onvention in its 36-year history at 
lLLa Crosse, Wis. 
ae 


Hunting 


How much should a hunter lead a 
luck? We quote from a Remington 
\rms release: “A bird flying 30 miles 
ver hour travels 44 feet per second 
nd at 40 yards should be led five feet. 
\t 60 miles the figures double. The 
lime of flight of a duck load (high 
velocity) is about one-eighth second 
for 40 yards.” 


(I'VE GOT ADATE TO GO 

SKATING WITH JIM SPALDING. 

HE'S CERTAINLY TAKING HIS 
TIME GETTING HERE! 


| 


DONT BE CROSS, DEAR! 
HES ONE OF THE NICEST 


YOUNG MEN IN TOWN. TELL HGR ALL 


THE OLO 
LADIES THINK HES 
NICE. HES A 


MAMA'S Boy! 


Tt 


JIM DIDNT ASK ME TO ’ WHY, MILDRED, I'M 
THE BIG DANCE NEXT SURE JIM LOVES You— 
MONTH, I SHOULD BUT NO MAN WOULD 
CARE! HES NOT PUT UP WITH Your 
THE ONLY APPLE CROSS, IRRITABLE 

ON THE TREE! ways / 


SAY, IF SHE 
FELT AS BAD 
AS You DO, SHE 
WOULDN'T EVEN 
HAVE A NICE 

WORD FOR 
| SANTA claus / 


rf 


OH, MOTHER... 
I'M SO HAPPY / 
JIM ASKED ME 
TOD MARRY 

HiM / 


I'VE BEEN EXPECTING 
IT, DARLING! You've 
BEEN THE SWEETEST 
GIRL IN THE WORLD 
SINCE’ YOU SWITCHED 





WATCH WHAT 
You'RE DOING / 
You ALMOST 
PUSHED ME 


I'M SORRY, 
MILDRED. I WAS 
JUST TRYING 

TO HELP 

You, 


THE DOCTOR TOLD YOU THAT 
COFFEE-NERVES 1S MAKING 
YOU SO IRRITABLE AND CROSS. 
I'M GOING TO MAKE 

YOU DO AS HESAID..» 

SWITCH FROM COFFEE 


CAN'T STAY HERE 


IF PosTum is 
COMING INTO 
“THE House / 


ALL RIGHT / 

ANYTHING “TO 

STOP YOUR 
NAGGING / 





TAKE ATIP FROM ME,,, 
IF YOU THINK You've 
GOT COFFEE-NERVES.., 
SWITCH TO PosSTUM! 


ANY PEOPLE can 

safely drink coffee. 

But many others—and al/ 

children—should never 
drink it. 

So if you have nervous indigestion, if 
you can’t sleep, are nervous and irritable— 
and think coffee-nerves may be responsible 
—switch to.Postum. For Postum can’t fray 
your nerves—it contains no caffein or other 
stimulant. 

And Postum is delicious! It has a dis- 
tinctive, full-bodied flavor all its own that 
has made it the favorite drink in millions 
of American homes, 

So if coffee upsets you, drink Postum 
instead. And then, even in two short 
weeks, see if your nerves aren’t steadier 
... see if you don’t feel better! 


Two economical forms: Postum, made 
as you make coffee; and Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup. A General 
Foods Product. 


Copyright, 1940, General Foods Corp. 
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SCIENCE 
Cold vs. Gravity 


When does a liquid defy the laws of 
gravity and run uphill? When it is 
near absolute zero temperature, says 
Dr. Henry A. Boorse, Barnard College 
physicist, who described to the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society in’ Phila- 
delphia last week how he made liquid 
helium run uphill. 

Absolute zero, the point at which all 
heat is absent and energy and motion 
supposedly become non-existent, is 
placed by most physicists at 459.6 de- 
grees below zero Fahrenheit. Though 
science has come within half a degree, 
no one has yet been able to create 
such a temperature. Last week, before 
the Society founded by Benjamin 
Franklin, Dr. Boorse offered his liquid 
helium experiments as one explana- 
tion of why absolute zero has never 
been attained. 

The helium gas was cooled in a 
Dewar flask, by means of rapid evap- 
oration induced by a vacuum pump. 
At 4.2 degrees above absolute zero the 
helium gas became a_ liquid — one 
whieh obeyed the laws of gravitation 
like any other liquid. But when it was 
further chilled to 2.19 degrees above 
absolute zero, it began to act strangely. 
Against gravity, the liquid ran up the 
walls of the flask at about six inches 
a second. 

Dr. Boorse’s explanation of these 
atomic antics was that near absolute 
zero, atoms are so close to death—lack 
of energy and motion—that they be- 
come “quiet.” But these “dying” atoms 
have a last resort. The atoms of the 
glass walls in which they are con- 
tained are still very much alive. These 
live atoms, reasoned Dr. Boorse, serve 
as elevators to lift the dying atoms 
up to where they could get warmer 
and restore their animation. Mean- 
time the lively atoms flow downward. 
Because the dying atoms tend to es- 
‘ape, suggested Dr. Boorse, is why no 
one has beef able to apply the final 
chill that would create absolute zero. 

Dr. Boorse discovered another odd 
property in his chilled helium atoms. 
Besides running uphill, he said, the 
liquid helium, when allowed to run 
out of its jar through small glass pipes, 
will flow in greater volume through a 
smaller pipe than through a large one. 








—_-- 


Sorghum Sugar? 

For more than half a century, sci- 
ence has vainly tried to produce ¢trys- 
tallized sugar from sorghum, the trans- 
planted African grass which in one 
variety vields broomstraw, and in an- 
other both silage and sorghum syrup. 
Today the problem has been conquer- 
ed, the Agriculture Department. re- 
ports—-though, it hastily adds, sorg- 
hum sugar is not yet in the commer- 
cial stage. 

The success was achieved by Dr. E. 
K. Ventre, of the Department’s Missis- 
sippi experimental station, after two 


Science Facts 


CCORDING to researchers at 

Mellon Institute, the average 
man has 24,000 hairs on his face and 
neck, each of them about .006 inches 
in diameter @ In 1322 sugar 
was solid by apothecaries, along with 
spices and drugs ...e@ The “mil- 
lions” of stars which appear in the 
sky, according to some experts’ esti- 
mates, are only about 3,500. There 
are about 6,000 stars down to the 
6.5th magnitude, the dimmest which 
can be seen by the naked eye, and 
about half of them are always below 
the observer’s horizon @ Sev- 
eral thousand solar hot water heat- 
ers, using the radiant energy of the 
sun as fuel, are now in use in 
Florida, California and a few south- 
ern states ... @ The. expression 
“pigeon’s milk” derives from the 
milk-like substance regurgitated 
from their crops by pigeons and 
doves to feed their young. 



























































vears’ research. It had long been 
known that sorghum contained su- 


crose, as does cane sugar. But it cou'd 
not be crystallized from among the 
salts and starches with which it was 
combined, 

Dr. Ventre’s technique was first to 
mix the sorghum juice with lime, then 
boil it until. 70 per cent of the starch 
came to the surface as a scum to be 
scooped off. A centrifuge then sep- 
arated out more of the starch, after 
which the bio-chemical agents known 
as enzymes completed the purification. 
From the remainder it was compara- 
tively easy to produce a crystallized 


sugar “of about the consistency of 
wet sand.” 

Since sugar surpluses are now a 
serious economic problem, sorghum 


sugar, if perfected, may not be an un- 
mixed blessing. But it might furnish 
a new crop for the Midwest, where 
sorghum grows readily. 
————--> - 


Briefs , 


@ Acne, along with greasy skin and 
blackheads, may be caused by thyroid 
gland disturbance and “failure of the 
bodily chemical economy to manage 
oils,” reports Dr. R. L. Sutton Jr., of 
Kansas University Medical School. Dr. 
Sutton says he has found acne con- 
irollable by reducing the intake of 
fatty’ foods. 


@ To tow its 10 and 20-foot ship 
models through its testing basin at 
Carderock, Md., the Navy is installing 
a 33-ton precision built carriage which 
will run on two rails that do not 
deviate more than 1/1000th of an inch 
in their 53-foot length, and which are 
built to fit the eurvature of the earth. 


@ To fight Jeukemia, a fatal disease 
during which too many white cells 
appear in the blood, and other blood 
disorders, they are giving transfusions 
of bone marrow, report Drs. Maurice 
Morrison and A. A. Samwick of the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jewish hospital. Bone 
marrow controls production of blood 
cells. 
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NAMES 


At his home in Uvalde Tex., Vice- 
President JOHN N. GARNER cele- 
brated his seventy-second birthday by 
predicting: “I am going to live to be 
ninety-two.” 








In a quiet ceremony at Cheyenne. 
Wyo., author ERNEST HEMINGWA\) 
was married to Miss MARTHA GELL- 
HORN, prominent magazine and book 
author. The marriage was Hemins 
way’s third and his wife’s second. 

In Topeka, Kans., Gov. PAYNE | 
RATNER, Republican, seeking reek 
tion, emerged as a photo-finish winn 
over William H. Burke, Democr 
Early returns had given Burke 
slight lead in the race for governo 
ship, but official count of the absente: 
ballots gave the incumbent a fin 
margin of 427 votes. 

Before leaving Lansing on his cru- 
sade for temperance, Governor LAI 
REN B. DICKINSON of Michigan a; 
pointed Mrs. MATILDA DODGE WIL- 
SON as temporary lieutenant-governo) 
of the state. Later, speaking before 
the Anti-Saloon League in Washing 
ton, D. C., Gov. Dickinson stated that 
“prohibition will return,” and “the re- 
turn of old-time religion would do 
more than any other single thing to 
restore the country to a temperat: 
state.” 

At Detroit a special Federal grand 
jury, investigating political corruption 
in Michigan, indicted FRANK D. M« 
KAY, Republican National Committe: 
man and state party boss, and 14 others 
on charges of graft. McKay was a 
cused of extorting $9,918 from EDSE! 
B. FORD, of the Ford Motor Co., whil 
he and 11 others were charged with 
“shaking down” distilling companies 
for more than $500,000. 

At Boston, Mass., pretty RENA HAY- 
MAN was accepted in the U. S. Arm) 
Nurses Corps with the rank of second 
lieutenant. The 22-year-old nurse- 
lieutenant’s first active Army duties 
was an assignment to West Point. 

From the White House in Washing 
ton came an announcement that Presi- 
dent and Mrs. ROOSEVELT would be 
visited by refugee Crown Princess 
JULIANA of The Netherlands late in 
December. Her husband, Prince 
BERNHARD is expected to remain in 
London as aide de camp to Queen 
WILHELMINA. 

Speaking from New York to a na- 
tion-wide radio audience, JOHN 
CUDAHY, United States Ambassador 
to Belgium, reported that King LEO- 
POLD of Belgium capitulated to the 
Nazi army only after the British had 
retreated to Dunkerque. Purpose of 
the speech was to discount the idea 
that Leopold had “sold out” to the 
Nazis. 
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RELIGION 





“Religion for Freedom” 


Imbedded in the Constitution of the 
\'nited States and deeply rooted in the 
ds of millions of Americans is the 
{ to worship according to the in- 
lual’s own conscience. Our demo- 
nation was founded upon that 
“rock”—freedom of religion. 
Not only is religion the basis upon 
our nation was built, but it is 
the most potent forces in the 
ition of democracy. Any threat 
ocraey, therefore, is a threat to 
on. Thus today, when our demo- 
values are being imperiled by 
sing tide of racial and religious 
erance abroad, it is but natural 
1e people of America turn to re- 
as one means of safeguarding 
our priceless heritage. 
li is in this connection that this col- 
is being devoted this week to a 
yiritual Trearmament movement in 
sation’s capital, representing as it 
1 cross-section of the land, in the 
ef that it might serve as a pattern 
ther communities throughout the 
itry, As early as 1935, when in- 
erance first began its wild fling on 
e other side of the Atlantic, the Com- 
ttee on Religious Life in the Na- 
Capital, composed of all faiths 
Catholic, Protestant and Jew), was 
ed to imipress upon the minds of 
ople the relation between relig- 
ind democracy. Since then the 
( nittee has striven not only to con- 
te to the development of freedom 
ligion, but it has preached “relig- 
for freedom.” In doing so it has 
the support of high government 
ils from the President down, of 
e and university heads, and of 
orthy citizens in all walks of life. 
One of the points emphasized in 
program has been the importance 
State, society and the individual 
ligion and church attendance. But 
e the organized forces of religion 
ishington have been materially 
tthened through this all-creed 
ivor, the Committee is by no 
ready to halt. Instead, encour- 
by its past successes and chal- 
d by the ever-spreading interna- 
upheaval, it has widened its 
m to include another essential 
well being of our country—na- 
unity. This work\jis being car- 
largely through a series of 
broadcasts, the first of which 
iven on Thanksgiving Day. 
will continue, the Committee 
nounced, occurring usually on 
rtant days of our American life. 





Church Government 


ear ago, the Women’s Coopera- 
Commission of the Federal Coun- 

{ Churches, disturbed by reports 
young women were drifting from 
church into fields where they 
uld obtain positions of greater re- 
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—— sentation. Of the remainder, 16 per 
cent thought the women should not 
be included on church boards, or they 
feared that men would drop out of 
the church if women were elevated 
to such posts, Only 7.1 believed that 
the women were satisfied “to let the 

Sermonette men do it.” 

By denomination, the greatest dis- 
satisfaction with their role was found 
among women in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, where 89 per cent of 
them thought they should be given 
more responsible positions. The only 
completely content group was found 
in the Friends Church where women 
already share equally with men, 

————— oa 

Briefs 


@ In observance of its 40th anni- 
versary, the Anti-Profanity League 
will distribute 100,000 cards bearing 
the words: “God Bless America and 
our Home. Please do not swear nor 
use obscene language.” Printed in five 
languages, the cards will be given by 
workers of the League to persons 
heard swearing. 








HE Conscription Act will have a 

salutary influence on many 
young lives stalled by inaction. Psy- 
chiatrists tell us we must learn to 
act even at the risk of making a mis- 
take. The dicipline of performance 
is needed by every man. Modern 
man needs to act. In the frustra- 
tion and uncertainty of the past 10 
years he has been waiting. There is 
a danger of waiting too long. In- 
action corrodes the soul. It be- 
comes a habit. Weighing in the 
mind whether to be or not to be, to 
do or not to do, often results in 
deing nothing. 


Rev. FRANK CURTIS WILLIAMS 
Prospect Ave. Methodist Church 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





sponsibility, undertook to survey the 


role of women in church government. @ A 48-hour world-wide Christmas 
Last week, on the basis of question- Armistice is being sought by Thomas 
naires sent to over 1,000 women lead-  —, Naylor, member of the Britsh Par- 
ers in 10 denominations, the Commis- |jagment. He has declared that he 
sion announced its findings, would ask Prime Minister Winston 


Despite their majority in Church Churchill to “invoke the good oflices 
membership and attendance, women of the Vatican or some neutral state 


are traditionally barred from govern-_ in furthering that proposal to enable 
ing boards in many larger churches, the people of all countries to com- 
although they may occupy such posi- memorate the Christmas anniversary 


tions in smaller churches where there under more appropriate conditions 
are fewer men. This omission, the than otherwise is possible.” Churchill, 
survey showed, was annoying to al- however, told the House of Commons: 
most three-fourths (71.4 per cent) of “Any proposal for a Christmas arm- 
the women questioned, who asserted istice will be rejected by the govern- 
that their sex should be given repre- ment.” 








SICKNESS or 





ACCIDENT 


Every hour, day and night 4,080 people 
are disabled through sickness and accident. 
You never know when tragedy strikes. 
The Policy of the Century comes to your 
aid at the time of your most dire need—ata 
time when you are down, financially handi- 
capped, unable to care for your loved ones. 


YOU RECEIVE THE POLICY OF THE CENTURY 


peoreoe WILL HELP PAY YOUR BILLS 


$7,500.00 The United Insurance Company of ‘Chi- not an association or assessment com- 


cago, a legal reserve insurance company pany. Old and reliable. It is approved by 








Benefits for stated which has paid millions of dollars to state insurance departments. Only $1 per 

Accidental Death, policyholders, offers you the new monthcoverssicknessand accidents. Pays 
Loss of Hands, “CENTURY” Policy. This company is up to $7,500.00 for accidental death 

Feet, or on oo See 

INSURES MEN AND WOMEN NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 

PER WE 2. wee K FOR The new “Century"’ Sickness and Acci- Anyone between the ages of 16 and 75 

$95 dent Policy insures both men and women can apply, half benefits after age sixty. 

SIC KNESS with benefits shown, plus many other This policy protects you against such 

liberal features outlined in the policy. misfortunes that often occur in homes 

395 PER WEEK FOR Provides family aid and quick payment _ streets, office, farms, factories, etc., sub- 

ACCI D E NT of benefits as outlined in the policy. ject to its provisions. 





5100 | EMERGENCY SEND Sie re ear are 
| ALLOWANCE + YAITED INSURANCE COMPANY NO AGENT 4 
NO gS ELGIN, LUNGS Oe ™ stat 


8 Please mail me at once complete information and how to get ’ 
. the “Century” Policy for Free inspection without obligation. 8 
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EDITORIAL 





It'll have to be “America first” if we 
are going to make America last. 


q 
Doing Our Part 


UR nation has now moved into 

high gear in its military rearma- 
ment program. Despite the fact that 
it is human nature to “pass the buck,” 
there can be no “buck passing” in that 
program. Too much is at stake. 


Moreover, there is no room for self- 
ish or partisan interests. All selfish 
considerations, therefore, must be laid 
aside. Labor, too, must get in step. 
This unprecedented emergency is not 
the time nor the place where anyone 
can expect to be immortalized in his- 
tory if the defense program is a suc- 
cess. The defense program must be 
a success—an overwhelming success. 
Our armed forces must be built up so 
big, strong and powerful that no na- 
tion or combination of nations will 
dare challenge us. They must be built 
that way and built fast if we do not 
want the final chapter of our history 
to be “Paradise Lost.” 

What remains, then? Providing all 
agree to the necessity of banishing 
“buck passing,” selfish and partisan in- 
terests, there remains the vital ques- 
tion of the part to be done by each 
and every American. Each and every 
one of us, as citizens of the United 
States, has a duty to perform in this 
national effort, somehow or some- 
where, no matter what our position in 
life. In many cases the part assigned 
to some may even seem too difficult. 
But preparation for the defense of our 
land, our homes and our loved ones 

enaturally calls for sacrifices. 


While every effort has been made to 
carry forward this vast program with- 
out appreciably disturbing the easy 
routine of our peacetime mode of liv- 
ing, this cannot and will not always 
be possible. Secretary of War Stimson 
-alled attention to this fact last fort- 
night in his remarks to the American 
Federation of Labor convention at New 
Orleans, when he declared: “Today 
our production, hopeful as it has been 
thus far, is as yet very far from ade- 
quate. Sacrifices will undoubtedly be 
called for from labor, as they will be 
called for from the other citizens of 
the Republic, but such sacrifices I be- 
lieve will be willingly contributed-and 
not compelled. It would be a poor 
tribute to the patriotism of our people 
or to the intelligence of the men and 
women who produce the goods for our 
defense to promise that under such a 
terrific effort as that upon which we 





Bishop in The St. Louis Star-Times 
“Hop in—We’ve Work to Do!” 


are engaged we can assume the atti- 
tude of ‘business as usual’.” 

In other words, we cannot have our 
cake and eat it too. We must sacrifice 
something of what we have in the 
faith that it will make this world a 
better place in which to live for every- 
body; especially, that it will make this 
country and this hemisphere a safe 
place in which to live, for all Ameri- 
cans; In a way, it is like casting 
bread upon the waters, which will re- 
turn after many days jn the form not 
only of peace, but of security. 


HILE it is entire:y proper that the 

people, both themselves and 
through their chosen representatives. 
should keep a close tab on everything 
that is done, so they will know whom 
to blame the failure jon, if there is a 
failure, it ‘is also a universal rule not to 
talk to the pilot when the lives of all 
are at stake. President Roosevelt has 
been re-elected our pilot for another 
four years. He has not only pledged 
himself to make our defenses impreg- 
nable, but he has pledged himself not 
to let this nation plunge off into an 
abyss. We all know that these are grave 
times, that there are great dangers 
ahead. But the people have spoken. 
They trust the President to steer the 
country and to keep on the safe side. 
And, unless a radical departure is 
made from what most people deem the 
right course, “full cooperation” should 
be the watchword. 


Thus, in all fairness, there should 
be the least possible “back seat driv- 
ing’ from this point on, both in Con- 
gress and out. Instead, the pilot needs 
our UNITED support and cooperation. 
A year from now, tf we all pull to- 







PATHFINDER 


gether, if we all do our part—the part 
assigned to us—things are going to by 
a great deal different and a great de.) 
better, so far as we are concerne< 
So let’s all try to DO OUR PART an 
like it. 

q 

Now that tiny Guam Island, o 

Navy’s Pacific outpost, has pulled 
self out of the wreckage wrought 
that typhoon, we guess some mo\ 
writer will produce another sma 
hit: “Guam with the Wind.” 

g 


Military experts are also poor 
dictors. They gave Greece little ch 
against Italy. Now it seems the ° 
prepared” Italians had little c! 
against the Greeks. 


q 


Spiritual Rearmament 


HEN the Pilgrim Fathers landed 

in this country their first 
was to kneel down and pray. |: 
that very day in 1620 ours has been , 
religious nation. Since then, it 
ways has been the wish of the A 
ican people to identify their de: 
racy with the will of God. 

“In God We Trust” is engraved 
our coins. Our national and 
legislatures always open their delib- 
erations with prayer. Our Constlitu- 
lion and our laws guarantee to each 
and every citizen the right to worship 
God as he sees fit—freedom of religion 

But in times of stress, when the 
peace and freedom of the nation are in 
jeopardy, the people are not satisfied 
with just “freedom of religion.” They 
invariably turn to religion for freed 
This explains, in part at least, why the 
nation is now engaged in a great spiril- 
ual rearmament program to sup 
ment its military rearmament. 
other reason for it, no doubt, is th: 
fact that, so far as is known, Ad 
Hitler, who heads the list of those » 
have brought the world to its pre 
catastrophic state, attends no chu 

Our article on page 13 tells » 
the Committee on Religious Life in 
Nation’s Capital is doing to further | 
program of religion for freedom 
emphasizing the importance to 
State, society and the individual, 
religion and church attendance. F: 
time to time PATHFINDER will 
its readers what other communilies 
are accomplishing along this line, «n¢ 
we invite your help and suggesti 

Meanwhile, thoughtful people every- 
where are making it a point to enle! 
into some house of worship each weck. 
Sincere participation in the functions 
of the church has come to be regarded 
as an act of patriotism. 

gq 

Instead of bewailing the fact thal 
we can’t have all that we want, ma 
of us should be thankful we don’t 
all we deserve. 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





What are the salaries of the officials of 


the American Red Cross? What is the 


total number of salaried employees on the 


Red Cross payroll? 
e Chairman Norman H. Davis of the 


{merican Red Cross receives an an- 
al salary of $18,000. Of this, $12,000 
.ppropriated as a salary and the 


maining $6,000 is set aside from a 
yecial fund to cover expenses. Total 
uuber of workers on the Red Cross 
payroll is about 1,000. Of these, some 
iwo-hundred officials and specialists 


eceive an annual salary of from 
69500 to $7,200. The remainder of the 
employees receive below $2,500. Last 
year volunteer workers, on call from 
local chapters, contributed over 11,- 


000.000 work-hours to such programs 
flood-relief, etc. 


* * . 


Does the moon, when it is half-full, shed 
half as much light on the earth as it does 
when it reaches the full stage? 


e No, a half-full moon sheds only 
ibout one-ninth as much light on the 
th as one that is full. 


What standards are used by the Bureau 
of the Census in computing the number of 
illiterates in the country? 


e¢ The Bureau of the .Census rules 
that any person 10 years of age or 
older who cannot read or write in any 
language is an jlliterate. 


* * * 


How much horsepower is developed by 
the hydroelectric plant at Niagara Falls? 
How much could be developed? 


e At present over a million horse- 
power is produced, and experts esti- 
te that the volume of water which 
ours over the precipice could devetop 
3,975,000 horsepower, or nearly 
tenth of the power needs of the 
ited States. 


( I 


What is the meaning of the following 
British war-time expressions: (1) Archie? 
E-boat? (3) Jerry? 


® (1) Anti-aircraft gun; (2) Ger- 
| launch-torpedo boat, with the “E” 
ding for enemy; (3) German air- 
1 or his plane. 


* . * 


There have been numerous references 
to the battle of Thermopylae in connection 
with the Italian-Greek war. What hap- 
pened in that battle? 


*® The battle of Thermopylae has be- 
come synonymous with Greek patriot- 
n and courage in the face of tre- 
endous odds. In 480 B. C. when the 
Persian king, Xerxes, invaded Greece, 
.conidas, king of Sparta, met him with 
force of 300 chosen Spartans and 
bout 7,000 other troops at the Pass of 
lhermopylae—a narrow place, then 
bout 50 feet wide between the moun- 





lains and the swampy seacoast on the 
southern shore of the Gulf of Lamia. 
With his small army, Leonidas held ofl 
the attacking forces of about 180,000 
men for two days, inflicting terrific 
losses. He might have been successful 
if a traitor had not led 10,000 Persians 
around the pass by another route. 
Caught between the two forces, the 
Greeks were annihilated, Leonidas 
himself falling early in the battle. 


he 
SO, 


Have the various states selected 
colors for their 1941 auto tags? I 
what are they? 


® Most states have already selected 
the colors for their 1941 auto license 
plates. While 20 states and the District 
of Columbia have satisfied themselves 
by merely reversing the order of color 
on background and numerals, 28 states 
have adopted new color schemes. How- 
ever, °41’s auto tags show less bright 
paint than formerly, tending more to- 
ward the somber. Here are the color 
combinations for the 48 states and the 
District of Columbia: 


Ala., black on yellow; Ariz., black on copper; Ark., 
green on aluminum; Calif., orange on black; Colo., 
yellow on black; Conn., black on aluminum; Del., 
gold on blue; D. C., chrome yellow on black; Fia., 
red on white; Ga., orange yellow on dark blue; Ida., 
black on yellow; Il., yellow on black; Ind., white on 
blue; Ia., black on white; Kans., gold on red; Ky., 
black on aluminum; La., black on white; Me., red on 
aluminum; Md., black on aluminum; Mass., white on 
green; Mich., white on maroon; Minn., black on 
aluminum; Miss., white on black; Mo., white on 
black: Mont., blue on white; Nebr., dark blue on 
orange; Nev., blue on silver; N. H., green on white; 
N. J., white on black; N. M., red on yellow; N. Y., 
black on orange; N. C., gold on black: N. D., black 
on orange; Ohio, white on maroon; Okla., white on 
black; Ore., white on green; Pa., golden yellow on 
marine blue; R. I., black on white; S. C., black on 
yellow; 8S. D., yellow on black; Tenn., white on black; 
Tex., gold on black; Utah, white on black; Vt., 
white on dark blue; Va., white on black; Wash., 
white om green; W. Va., black on national yellow; 
Wisc., black on Federal yellow; Wyo., red on white. 


| 














Old Age Insurance 
Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $2,000, 
increasing to $3,000 Maximum monthly benefits of 
$150, including Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over One and Three-Quarter 
Million Dollars in cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 





ficiary—that is all you do—then the Company will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 


$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 


so write today. 





BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and C A.’ earn $2,000 to $10,000a year. 
Thousands of firms need them. *Sai5 17,000 Certified Public Account- 
ants in the U.S. We train you thoroly at home in epare time for 
’.P.A. examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous ex- 
rience unnecessary. Persona! training under supervision of staff of 
peren 8, including members of the American Institute of Account; 
‘Accountancy, the Profession That Pays.’ 


Dept. 12383-4 Chicago 
nstitution 
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and Make up to $12 ina Day 


@ Let me send you a fine al!-wool!l union tailored sult 
FREE OF ONE PENNY COST. Just follow my 
easy plan and show the suit to your friends. Make 

to $12 in a day easily. Partial Payment Plan. No 
experience — no house-to- canvassing necessary. 


Send for Samples—FREE OF COST 


Write today for FREE details. ACTUAL SAMPLES 
and ‘‘sure-fire’’ money-getting plans. Send no money. 


H. J. Collin, PROGRESS TAILORING CO. 
500 S. Throop St., Dept.™-2)0Chicago, IMineois 


AUTO-DIESEL 


plaster 0 seat trade. Auto Mechanics, Diese! Mechanics, Arc Weld- 
ing, Acetylene Welding, etc. Let us train you to be an expert Auto- 
Diese! Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you is 
reasonable. Learn on modern oenpment with tools under experienced 
instructors. Rea! shop work team heated buildings om and 
board in our steam-heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashville, 
For free catalog write 


Nashville Auto-Diese! School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tena. 
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FOREST FIRE 


RADIO 
LAMP 


Life! Action! Forest fire in beautiful 


colors seems to really burn. Smoke and 
flame rise through trees, reflect on lakex This 
striking effect created by an automatic revolving 
cylinder inside. Amazes and delights everyone. 
A novel, 
ainting on parchment. Artistic metal top and 
ase. Full size. Complete, Oo to c in. 


Now Only % 
00 


Send $1 bill or money order for prompt 
shipment, postpaid. PRINT your name and 


beautiful lamp. Picture reproduces oil 


address plainly. No 
lamps shipped C. 
. D. or on ap- 
proval. Dozen lots, 
10. Six, $5.50. 
repaid to you or 
to separate ad- 
dresses. 


IGNITION CO. 
240 Tompsett Road Omaha, Nebraska 


NIAGARA 
FALLS LAMP 


Beautiful new picture. 


Falls really seems to 
flow. Price same as 
above. 





, 
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‘FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 


Fruit Cake 


Fruit cake is at its best only after it 
has been allowed to “ripen” for several 
weeks after it has been made. There- 
fore, fruit cake for Christmas should 
be made very soon. Here is a recipe 
worth trying: 

Sift together one-fourth cup pastry 
flour, one-half teaspoon salt, one- 
fourth teaspoon mace, one teaspoon all- 
spice, one teaspoon cinnamon, and one- 
half cup graham flour, To four cups 
seeded raisins, chopped fine, add one- 
fourth cup pastry flour and mix. 
Cream one-half cup brown sugar and 
one half cup fat, and add one-fourth 
cup molasses and the beaten whites 
and yolks of three eggs. 

Mix all ingredients together thor- 
oughly and then add one-half cup 
currants, one tablespoon candied lem- 
on rind, one tablespoon candied 
orange rind, one-half pound candied 
pineapple, one-half pound candied 
cherries, one-half cup preserves, one- 
fourth cup fruit juice, one teaspoon 
soda dissolved in one tablespoon hot 


water, and one-fourth pound walnuts, 
chopped fine. Put batter in greased 
pans and bake for three to four hours 
in slow oven. Wrap and store in cool 
place. 

Eee 


Party Sandwiches 


Dainty party sandwiches for adults 
and children are not too easy to figure 
out at times. A sticky-sweet sandwich 
does not appeal in the long run, but a 
modified sweet sandwich does. Here 
is an idea for a party sandwich that 
has proved popular... a sandwich fill- 
ing of chopped dried figs and cream 
cheese seasoned well with mustard. 
When spread between paper thin 
slices of moist bread it offers tantaliz- 
ingly good party fare. 

—_—_——_.. 


Holiday Sweets 


Sweets at holiday time are nearly 
as traditional as Santa Claus—and it’s 
not too early to begin thinking about 
both Santa and the sweets. Some home 
makers consistently refuse to go com- 


Jumpers And Jerkins—Tops In Style 


2994—-Here’s an easy-to-make jumper for the 
“tween-age’’ girl—perfect for school. Sizes 6 to 14. 
Size 8, 114 yds. 39-in. fabric for blouse; %_ yd. 54-in. 
for jumper. 


3121 


2612—Three to get ready for the cold days to come 
are this jerkin, skirt and blouse, to be worn to- 
gether or with other articles of your wardrobe. Sizes 
10 to 20. Size 16, 1% yds. 39-in. fabric for blouse; 
25, yds. 54-in. for jerkin and skirt. 


3224—Be definitely different in this up-to-the-min- 
ute jumper buttoning down the side. Sizes 12 to 20. 
Size 18, 2 yds. 39-in. fabric for blouse; 242 yds. 54-in. 
for jumper. 


3121—Flatter your figure with the sleek princess 
lines of this jumper. Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 2 yds. 
39-in. fabric for blouse; 2%, yds. 54-in. for jumper. 


2742—A tailored blouse, skirt and jerkin are all 
included in this pattern. The blouse ahd skirt may 
be joined together at the waistline, if you prefer, to 
make a one-piece dress. Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 
2'@ yds. 39-in. fabric for blouse; 17%, yds. 54-in. for 
skirt; 5¢ yd. 54-in. for jerkin. at Pattern No. 2500, 
one size, adaptable to any headsize, must be ordered 
separately. 


PATHFINDER 


mercial and get into the holiday spirit 
by making their own sweets, much to 
the delight of relatives and friends 
For those who make their own, her: 
is a sweet suggestion that can be pre 
pared by almost anyone because 

is so simple, yet so very good. Sim 
ply steam dried peaches until soft, r 
move skins, press out excess moisture. 
cut in thin strips and roll in suga: 
The finished product resembles orang, 
peel in appearance but tastes like «, 
licious, wholly ripened and sweeten: 
peaches, 


Week’s Hints 


q Baking tip: biscuits need a 
heated, hot oven. Then you hay 
bake them only 10 or 12 minutes. 


g A little powdered borax add 
the washing water will keep \ 
flannels soft. 


@ The use of soda in the cooking 
water for green vegetables will |} 
the vegetables green, but it will t 
to make them mushy and affect 
taste. 


g Onion or fish odors can be 
moved from the hands by rubbing 
them with dry mustard or salt 
then rinsing them with clear wat 


2549—A square neck and front skirt fullnes 
chic for this trim young jumper. Sizes 10 to 20. __ 
16, 134 yds. 39-in. fabric for blouse; 24g yds. 5+ 
for jumper. 


2500—Help yourself to extra warmth and ad 
chic with the aid of this versatile jerkin pattern 
includes the four jerkins shown as well as the ¢ 
hats. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 34 yd. 54-in. ‘abr: 
for Views A and B; 5% yd. 54-in. for Views C and D 
14 yd. 35 or 54-in. fabric with ‘4 yd. 35-in. lining 
for either cap. 


Each pattern 15 cents. Send for your copy °! 
the Winter Fashien Book now. It’s just 15 cents 
—only 1@ cents when ordered with a pattern. Ad 
dress the PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 1°! 
West 19th St., New York City. 
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ike di WHO WAS THE BRITISH GENERAL 
eeten AT THE BATTLE OF SARATOGA ? 

|. Burgoyne. 

Howe. 
Cornwallis. 

dl }, Gage. 
" 5 Benedict Arnold. 
a 6 Pulaski. 
dded t Question No. 2 
=" WHAT IS THE MONROE DOCTRINE ? 
‘00! 1 A law of the United States, 
il | : 2 A part of the Constitution. 
ill ti ; A treaty between the United States and South American 
ect republics. 


{ A statement of United States policy. 


\ “gentlemen’s agreement” between the United States and 


be ; European powers. 


= - 6 A part of the Treaty of Ghent which ended the War of 1812 
alt 
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Fill in This Coupon and Mail With 10 Cents in Coin 


Make your selection by number from suggestions under each 
question. Write clearly the number in the little square. 


T For Question For Question 
INO. No. 1 I Select oO. No. 2 I Select 
Answer No. Answer No. 


Name 


\ddress 


State 


TID 


own or City 


WII ii 


TRI “ 


You may remit 10 cents with each weekly coupon for the first ten 
weeks ($1.00) and then send $1.50 when all 50 questions appear. Or 
you may remit in full, $2.50, now and remit no more during entire 
contest. Many think the latter method the more convenient. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


rhe “KNOW AMERICA” Contest is open to all PATHFINDER read- 
rs except employees or members of their families. 
The contest shall consist of 50 questions on the history and civil 
vernment of the United States and the Constitution. It shall run 
for 14 consecutive weeks beginning With the issue of December 7. 
: lwo questions each week for ten weeks and all 50 questions 
* on the 11th week. 
» . Grane Prize of $2,000.00 will be awarded the contestant return- 
the best or most appropriate answers to the 50 questions and 
» lerwise complying with the rules. Contestants submitting the 
oa most nearly correct answers and otherwise complying with 
ie rules shall be eligible for the additional prizes in the order 
their correctness. 
in order to qualify as a prize-winner, the contestant is required 
send in 10 cents in coin (not stamps) with each pair of answers 
r a total of $2.50 with the 50 answers For these remittances 
the contestant will be sent without further cost a comprehensive 
treatise dealing with U. S. history and the Constitution. 
We cannot take into account answers without signed names or 
iddresses, nor for coupons arriving unduly late or lost in the mails. 
to 20. § Py entering the contest the _contestant agrees to accept as final the 
yds. 9+ sy lecisions of the judges as to procedure and final outcome. 
in event of ties, additional questions will be submitted. In event of 
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hort al eas aes 


4 final ties, after two such submissions, duplicate prizes will be 
and ad hy iwarded. ~ 
+ - £ Do not decorate coupons. Neatness will NOT count. 
l-in. fa 4 \ny inquiry, the reply to which could not affect outcome of 
3 C = D & contest, will be acknowledged. 
=o f Contestant may send in any number of sets of duly qualified 


answers and each set will be judged as a unit, but no individual 
may win more than one prize. If submitting more than one set of 
answers, the conte Stant is required to keep them distinct by desig- 
nating them “Set 1,” “Set 2,” “Set 3” ete. Each submitted set 
shall entitle the contestant to the treatise referred to in Rule 4. 
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BE READY FOR QUESTIONS No. 3 AND 4 NEXT WEEK 


How WELL Do YOU KNOW YOUR COUNTRY ? 


$11,500.00 Can Be Won By 260 Readers In Great “KNOW AMERICA” Contest! 


During the crisis through which our country is now 
’ passing we wish to contribute our share towards 
increasing in the minds of Americans knowledge of the 
United States, its history, civil government, its wondrous 
Constitution. 

That is the purpose of the great “KNOW AMERICA” 
Contest opening today. 

260 CASH PRIZES TOTALLING $11,500.00 WILL BE 
PAID TO 260 PATHFINDER READERS WHO SEND IN 
THE BEST OR MOST APPROPRIATE ANSWERS TO 50 
QUESTIONS ON THE HISTORY, CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
AND CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. The 
first six cash awards will be doubled for winners, who 
enter during the first five weeks. 

A Grand Prize of $2,000.00—DOUBLED to $4,000.00 if 
you enter the contest during the first five weeks and win, 

A Second Prize of $1,200.00—DOUBLED to $2,400.00 if 
you enter during the first five weeks and win. 


A Third Prize of $800.00—DOUBLED to $1,600.00 if 
you enter during the first five weeks and win. 


Pouring’ tne =R has always striven to be educational, 


And 257 additional cash awards for those who show 
they KNOW. the story and Constitution of their country 
better than others, 


Enter this great Contest today by sending in your an- 
swers to Question No. 1 and No. 2 on this page. There will 
be two questions each week for the next ten weeks. Then 
all 50 contest questions will appear. Your task is to select 
which suggested answer to each question for consider 
proper. 


BUT—IN ORDER TO HAVE YOUR PRIZE 
IN THE EVENT OF VICTORY—YOU MUST 
NOW OR DURING THE FIRST FIVE WEEKS. 


No special education required. You do not need to be 
a college graduate. Just a fairly good knowledge of your 
country and its Constitution is all that’s necessary. The 
first 20 questions will be on United States history. They 
will be easy—but not TOO easy. The last 30 questions 
will be based on civil government and the Constitution. 


You have a United States history in your home. Dig it 
out and go to wor k. Shortly after your first coupon arrives 
in our offices you will be sent a handsome treatise dealing 
with U. S. history and the Constitution. You will have 
ample time in which to read and study it before the 
final questions appear. 


DOUBLED 
ENTER 


Education! 


Today is the time to start. Entertainment! 
Your 


Fortune to you, as a winner, in only a few weeks, 
* . * , 
opportunity to win is as good as anybody’s, 


But—you MUST enter—or you cannot win. 


GLANCE OVER THIS PRIZE LIST 


For winners 


enters anti 
TS | R  4 e $2,000.00 $4,000.00 
Sere eee 1,200.00 2,400.00 
NE I he Go's e240 2.6 O00 800.00 1,600.00 
a ae 500.00 1,000.00 
ES oS 4 Lake Wik eg aa 300.00 600.00 
rer oe 100.00 200.00 
Four Prizes @ $50 ......... 200.00 200.00 
Fifty Prizes @ $10 ......... 500.00 500.00 
> sy gS ae 1,000.00 1,000.00 


ADDRESS ALL CONTEST MAIL TO— 
“CONTEST MANAGER,” PATHFINDER 
Pathfinder Building, Washington, D.C. 
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WOW YOU'LL LIKE YEAST 


Ir you are one of the millions who know | 


what Fleischmann’s Yeast can do for 


you, but never stayed with it long enough 
to get its full benefit, you'll now find it easy to 
take this new pleasant way. Mash a cake of 
Fleischmann’s Fresh Yeast in dry glass with fork. 
Add 14 glass cool milk or plain tomato juice or 
water. Stir till yeast is fully blended, Fill with 
liquid, stir and drink. 

Remember, for daily use, Fleischmann’s Yeast 
is one of the richest of all common foods in the 
amazing vitamin B complex. Drink it last thing 
at night ... first thing in the morning. 

Copyright, 1940, Standard Brands Incorporated 


ASTHMA Sufferers 


Soothi : 
or Vapo-Cresolene relieve di s] eep 
cult breathing and air-hunger b 
etter 
» 
tonight 
ffs 


of bronchial asthma sufferers 
—permitting restful sleep. 
Successfully used for 60 
years. It relieves the parox- 
ysms of whooping cough, 
spasmodic croup, onchial 
asthma, and coughs asso- 
ciated with bronchial irrita- 
tions and colds. Drugless, 
harmless. Lamp or Electric 
Vaporizer. Directions en- 
closed. Ask your druggist. 


apo FPesotene, 





If your druggist cannot supply you, write to 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 





ROSICRUCIAN 
SECRET TEACHINGS 


R ARE truths are offered to those who 
seek to use them solely for the per- 
fection of their inner faculties and in the 
mastering of the daily obstacles of life. 
The International Organization of Rosi- 
crucians will be happy to_ receive the 
requests of those who believe that 
worthiness and sincerity determine the right 
for one to have such wisdom. To them, 
a copy of “The Secret Heritage,” a fasci- 
nating book, will be given without price. 
Let this book guide you to the conserva- 
tive plan whereby you may widen your 
scope of personal power. Simply address 
your letter to: 


SCRIBE Q. M. D. 


AMORC TEMPLE 
San Jose California 


PATHFINDER 


Renewal 


USE THIS COUPON—MAIL IT TODAY 


PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 


Please renew my PATHFINDER for: 


{ ] 52 Issues $1 
{ ] 156 Issues $2 


My remittance is enclosed. 
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Emory S. Land 


OOTBALL oldtimers still talk 

about the famous Army - Navy 
“crap game” of 1900. In the last few 
minutes of play, with the game ap- 
parently in the bag for Army, an agile 
midshipman blocked an Army kick. 
Before the bewildered West Point 
eleven knew what was happening, a 
slender Navy halfback scooped up 
the ball, and raced around Army’s left 
end for the winning touchdown. 


To football fans who remember the 
“crap game”—so-called because the 
final score was 7-11—the quick-witted 
Navy halfback needs no introduction. 
He was Midshipman “Jerry” Land— 
and he has been snatching victories 
from apparent defeats ever since. To- 
day he is better known as Rear Ad- 
miral Emory S. Land of the United 
States Navy (retired), and chairman 
of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission. 

In 1938, when the Commission’s 
first chairman, Joseph P. Kennedy, 
left to become Ambassador to Great 
Britain, President Roosevelt offered 
the $12,000-a-year chairmanship to 
Commissioner Land with the warning, 
“It’s a headache, Jerry.” At that time, 
the American merchant marine was at 
a low ebb, with most of its ships ob- 
solete. Kennedy had done a notable 
job in making the country conscious 
of the heed for a merchant fleet—but 
the job that “Jerry” Land acquired 
was the more crucial one of actually 
building new ships. 

He inherited the chaotic conditions 
that had characterized American ship- 


ping for generations past. In less 
than two years, he introduced sense, 


order and plan into’ shipbuilding. 
Thanks to the course charted by 
Chairman Land and the Maritime 
Commission, the American merchant 
marine can at last take its rightful 
place among the merchant fleets of the 
world (see page 3). 

Emory Scott Land was born in 
Canon City, Colorado, just a little less 
than 62 years ago. As a boy, the only 
ships he knew were prairie schooners. 
Graduating from the University of 
Wyoming in 1898, he was appointed to 
the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. He was a star football 
player, a good quarter-miler and hur- 
dler, and in his senior year he pulled a 
bow oar for the Navy crew. But 
though he was presented with the 
sword of “General Excellence” in ath- 
letics, he was also a serious-student, 
graduating sixth in his class. 

In his post-graduate work, Land 
specialized in naval architecture, and 
rose rapidly in this branch of the 
service. During the World War he 
was awarded the Navy Cross, with the 
citation: “For distinguished service in 
the line of his profession in connec- 
tion with the design and construction 


of submarines and for work in the 
War Zone.” 


After a brief service with the Allied 
Naval Armistice Commission, follow 
ed by duty as assistant naval attach: 
at the American Embassy in London 
England, Rear Admiral Land returned 
to the Navy Department in 1921 ¢: 
serve in the Bureau of Constructio 
and Repair, and later in the Bureau 
Aeronautics as a Naval Aviation ol) 
server. From 1933 to 1937, the yea: 
in which U, S. Naval strength began 
revive, Land-was on duty as Ch 
Constructor of the Navy and Chief 0! 
the Bureau of Construction and Repuai 


At the age of 49, when most n 
would be willing to settle down, La 
learned to fly and qualified for a 
lot’s license—thus vying with his d 
tinguished cousin, Charles A. Li 
bergh (who named one of his so 
“Land”’). 


fy an authority on all phases of 1 

val construction, he was an 0 

vious choice as one of the five commi 
sioners when the Maritime Commissi: 
was established. Even before his a; 
pointment in April, 1937, he had a! 
ready paved the way for the Commis 
sion by steering the present maritin 
law through Congress. 

When he was named chairman les 
than a year later, Rear Admiral] Land 
faced an explosive labor problen 
made doubly difficult by the fact that 
two rival factions were warring fo 
dominance. Thus, one day a C. I. 0 
representative walked into his offic: 
to accuse the Maritime Commission « 
favoring the American Federation « 
Labor 100 per cent. The next day, a: 
A. F. of L. spokesman charged that 
the Commission was favoring the C. | 
O. 100 per cent. Said Land: “On: 
hundred per cent A. F, of L. minus 16) 
per cent C. I. O. left zero, which | 
termed neutrality—that being the ex 
act position of the Maritime Commis 
sion.” 

Today, the grey-eyed unassuming 
chairman has the respect of labor and 
shipbuilders alike. With the prograi 
successfully launched, he can tak: 
time off for tennis, hunting, and hi 
life-long favorite—football. Rarely i 
he permitted to watch a football gam: 
in peace, for referees usually persuad: 
him to act as volunteer linesman. [' 
this capacity he has handled the meas 
uring chain for Yale, Columbia, Har 
vard, Dartmouth and other big colles: 
elevens. 

In his professional roles, he is kep! 
busy as president of the Society o! 
Naval Architects and Marine Engin- 
eers, and director of shipbuilding for 
the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission. As chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, he is responsible for the 
American merchant marine—a line of 
sea defense which is second only to 
the United States Navy. 
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This Year Of All Years Is 





19 


The Time To Give PATHFINDER 





When you give PATHFINDER to your friends this Christmas, you cannot foretell the 
vitally important and thrilling stories that will be presented next year on its pages. But of 
one thing you may be certain—+your gift will be just as interesting, just as important, as 
the history of this fast ever-changing world each week can make it. 
PATHFINDER subscription for Christmas, your gift is virtually the whole world of 1941 


between two covers. 


When you give a 


No gift you might select, regardless of cost, could possibly be bo 


gratefully appreciated and so long remembered as 52 issues of PATHFINDER. 


REDUCED RATES 


On Gift Subscriptions together with your own renewal 


It will cost you but little to give your best friends a subscription to PATHFINDER 
And too, you can get your own renewal, as well as your gift subscriptions 


this Christmas. 


ata SPECIAL REDUCED RATE by ordering them together now. 


to addresses outside the United States and possessions. 


in your name for Christmas delivery. 


DER Gli 


ONE l-year subscription $1.00 
TWO _ l-year subscriptions $1.50 
THREE 1-year subscriptions $2.00 


FIVE or more subscriptions 60 CENTS EACH 


A Beautiful Greeting Card Announcing Your Gift 


is included with each gift subscription without additional cost to you and will be mailed 


FT SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW .- - 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
Eon ia Ai for the following gift subscriptions to PATHFINDER. 


I enclose $ 


GIFT NAME . 


GI 


l NAME 


street ... 


Post Office 


Street 


Post Office 


GIFT NAME . 


MY 


ae 


Post Office 


Cards will be sent to you if you prefer. 


USE THIS COUPON— 


State 


Additional names may be enclosed ona separate sheet of paper) 


CHECK HERE [] 


Add $1.00 per year 


if your remittance includes your own 
subscription, either new or renewal. 


Renewals will be entered to begin whenever present subscription expires) 


Post Office 


State 


Gift Cards will be sent in your name unless you instruct otherwise—Mail Your Order NOW 


o 





What Readers Say 
About PATHFINDER 


“I think of you folks ever 
read my PATHFINDER and o 
in sending it to me.” 


week when 1! 
your kindness 


“The subscription price does not quite pay 


for all the good | get from PATHFINDER so _ 


| am writing to thank you for the interest- 
ing magazine you are giving us.” 


“PATHFINDER is the only periodical ! take 
that I feel is absolutely honest, unprejudiced 
and uninfluenced.”’ 


“Your style of writing gets under the 
reader’s skin and stays there.” 


“I want to thank you for informing me 
that my PATHFINDER subscription has been 
renewed. Nothing could bring’ me more 
cheer at this Christmas time.” 


“As for PATHFINDER, |! honestly believe 
i have never spent one dollar more appro- 
priately or with greater satisfaction.” 


“PATHFINDER is more trustworthy than 
any other magazine 1! know. I like your 
attitude toward the Bible, religion and the 
government.” 


“i was at an important state meeting the 
other day and PATHFINDER was quoted time 
and again and mention made of how fair it 
looks at the most delicate things.” 


“May your Christmas be as happy as your 
gift of a PATHFINDER subscription has 
made ours.” 


“The editor of PATHFINDER has the cour- 
age of his convictions—the ability to know 
and tell the truth about what is going on 
in the world, and especially in this country.” 


“PATHFINDER is so full of the latest and 
most interesting news; it’s worth far more 
than the price asked for it.” 


“In a paragraph or two PATHFINDER 
covers a subject that the papers take front 
page headlines plus a column or two of 
reading to tell about.’’ 


“I have found information in PATHFINDER 
that I didn’t come across in -—_ other publi- 
cation, and | read all the weekly magazines 
and several of the monthlies.” 


“You are publishing an exceptional paper. 
! have subscribed for a number of other 
weekly reviews since 1899, but PATHFINDER 
is the only one that has stuck.” 


“Approximately twenty-five periodicals 
come to my office and of all of them I read 
PATHFINDER first. it is one of the best 
magazines for the amount charged.” 


S- ~ 
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DECEMBER CALENDAR 





December Calendar 


When we shall hear The rain 
and wind beat dark December, 
how, In this our pinching cave, 
shall we discourse The freezing 
hours away? 

— Shakespeare 


UR word “winter” is of Anglo- 

Saxon origin, and is related to a 
whole group of old Danish, Swedish 
and German words which meant 
rainy or wet season. Our Northern 
Hemisphere enters its “dark Decem- 
ber” because, although the earth is 
now nearest the sun, its rays fall upon 
us obliquely as the earth keeps its 
northern axis pointed to a spot one 
and one-quarter degrees from Polaris, 
the North Star. 

The earth is like a man standing be- 
fore an open fire. As he warms his 
hands, his back gets cold. So now, 
while the Southern Hemisphere en- 
joys its summer, we in the north are 
turned daily farther from the sun and 
more exposed to the rayless frigidity 
of outer space. Like a man who 
spends more than he saves, our hemi- 
sphere radiates more heat during the 
night than it receives during the day 
—and daily our debts of ice and snow 
pile up. 

But shortly after December 21, which 
marks the sun’s farthest declension 
in the southern sky, this austere and 
chilly season is brightened by Christ- 
mas (Mass of Christ), the great mod- 
ern festival of the Christian world. 
This holy day has not always been so 
important, for it was unknown to the 
early church, whose great festival in 
this season was Epiphany on January 
6. Then, as it still does for the eastern 


church, Epiphany marked Christ’s 
baptism; while today in the western 
churches it celebrates also the visit 


of the Magi, symbolizing Christ’s mani- 
festation to the Gentiles. 

There was no general agreement as 
to when Christmas should be cele- 
brated until the Fifth Century. Some 
documents as early as the Second 
Century mention that the Gauls cele- 
brated Christ’s birth on December 25. 
(In England, the 25th was a festival 
long before the island’s conversion, 
known as modranecht — mothers’ 
night—because of certain rites per- 
formed at what was the beginning of 
the Anglian year.) The first certain 
mention of December 25 as the birth- 
day of Christ came in Rome in 354 
A. D.; while as late as the Third Cen- 
tury Origen of Alexandria condemned 
the idea of keeping the birthday of 
Christ “as if he were a king Pharoah.” 

Though we see less of the sun dur- 
ing December, the brilliant display set 
against the vasty backdrop of the skies 
on clear, frosty winter nights some- 
what atones for their longer darkness. 
The moon’s phases during December 





match the progress of the month. It 
is in its first quarter on December 6, 
becomes full on December 14, enters 
the last quarter on December 21 at 
8:45 p. m., and is new again on Decem- 
ber 28. The moon passes by its apogee 
(point farthest from earth) on Decem- 
ber 9 at 3 a. m., when it is about 
250,500 miles distant; then reaches its 
perigee, about 230,000 miles, on 
Christmas at 1 a. m. . 

As during the past several months, 
Jupiter and Saturn are the most not- 
able planets in our sky. The brilliant 
Jupiter becomes visible high in the 
east right after sunset, and rolls up 
through the sky, the brightest light in 
heaven until early morning. Like an 
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humbler outrider,* dimmer Saturn 
keeps Jupiter company. The ringed 
planet is distinctly visible most of the 
night, At 12:56 a. m. on December 11 
there is an extremely close conjunc- 
tion between Saturn and the moon, 
the planet being 0 degrees 1 minute 
south, 

Mercury and Venus. the inner plan- 
ets which are closer to the sun than 
earth and which are never seen over- 
head, are both morning stars this 
month, as is Mars, our nearest outer 
planet. On December 30 Mercury 
reaches its farthest distance from the 
sun, about 43,000,000 miles. Then, on 
its 88-day journey around the sun, it is 
almost at the opposite side from the 
earth. 

Meantime, as the earth spins daily 
1,600,000 miles further on its annual 
orbit of the sun, we roll under new 
seasonal constellations of stars. Be- 
cause’the sideral day, or star day, is 
four minutes shorter than the solar 
day, each night the stars “rise” four 
minutes earlier; and this accounts for 
our seeing the stars at different times 
during different seasons. Here are 
some constellations to watch for in 
the evening sky: 

e Sprawled high across the south- 
ern heavens is the constellation of 
Cetus, the whale, with its two gem 
stars, Menkar and Mira. Around 9 
p. m. early in the month, then before 
that hour as December grows older, 
Mira appears almost directly south 
across the sky from the Pole Star. 
About once a year Mira varies from its 


PATHFINDER 


magnitude and seems to disappear. 
According to recent measurements b) 
one astronomer, Mira is the secon: 
biggest observable star, with 395,000. 


000- miles diameter. Menkar, th, 
whale’s “eye,” is slightly northeast 
Mira. 


e Two interesting constellations 
the eastern evening sky are Orion a 
Canis Major. Orion is notable for } 
belt of three stars in line. The g: 
reddish-yellow star north of the | 
is Betelguese, third largest star. S; 
of the westernmost star in the be! 
Rigel, If you look closely, you can 
south of the center star in the be}; , 
group of three faint stars. The cen! 
one of these three is not a star 
but a true nebula—a great sw 
mass of hot gas not yet broken | 
into suns. To cross this immense ne})- 
ula, so dim to us, so like a pip: 
would take a ray of light, trave! 
some 10 million miles a minute, 
than 50 years. 

e Sirius, the dog star in Canis \! 
jor, seen on the eastern evening 
zon below Orion, was an objec! 
worship to our western civilizat 
long before Christ. Then of a red- 
dish color, Sirius, or Anubis, as i! 
known to the Egyptians, repres: 
the jackal-headed god who weis 
the hearts of the dead in the balan 
truth and right. He was importa: 
the Nile Valley, for when he rose be- 
fore the sun, the Nile overflowe:| 
banks to make the valley fertile. \Is 
temples in Egypt were orientated s 
that at certain times the light of Sirius 
would penetrate a special gallery to 
light up the altar. 


HOBBIES 


For those who will otherwise feel 
a bit self-conscious playing with | 
ior’s train set this Christmas, c: 
the welcome news that 200,000 adi 
in the United States now own s: 
type of miniature railroad mad 
scale of old or present rolling stock 
American railroads. That is the 
port of a recent survey made by 
Chicago Merchandise Mart. 

Paul Eissler in Oak Park, Illi! 
has the interesting hobby of collecting 
bottles of water from various la! 
rivers and oceans. He regards a 
tle of water from the River Jord 
alestine, as the most prized iten 
that collection. Begun only a yea! 
ago, the collection now includes 
ter from all of the Great Lakes, iw: 








oceans, and many rivers. 
7 7 . 
The sou, whose only distinct! 
heretofore was fthe dubious one 


being the lowest coin in the Fr 
monetary system, is soon to be sou 
after and prized by coin fanciers. 
new glamour will derive from the ! 
that on December 31 this coin 
be withdrawn from circulation, 
cording to an announcement 
Vichy’s Finance Minister Marcel | 
thillier. 
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MERCHANT MARINE— 


(Continued from page 4) 


these vessels. Such boats, they feel 
can compete with the ships of any 
nation in the battle for shipping. 
in all, the Commission has con- 
tructed oil tankers, cargo vessels, 
argo and passenger vessels, and a 
large passenger ship, each group de- 
.igned for a particular trade route. 
But the particular pride of the fleet is 
he S. S. America—the passenger ves- 
The 34,000-ton ship, costing $17,- 
00,000, is the largest ever built in a 
U. S. shipyard, and can carry 1,200 
issengers at a speed of 22 knots. Un- 
ble to operate in its scheduled trans- 
tlantie service, it is being used in the 
trade With Bermuda. Well pleased 
with the America, the Commission is 
iso planning two 30,000-ton ships for 





——Needle Designs 


2553 


Perfect Christmas Gifts 


830—This baby doll, dressed just like a real baby, 
ft and cuddly—a safe plaything for even a tiny 
Full details are included with number. 
-Horses are everyone’s favorite. Here they 

n filet crochet, ready to decorate a chair or a pair 
rf ends. Ful] details are included with number. 













| _ Complete instructions are Included in each pat- 
} tern, priced at 15¢ each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
|_ Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave., New York. 









the Pacific routes, while last fortnight 
the American President Line launched 
at Newport News, Va., the fourth of its 
new, luxury liners, the S. S. President 
Garfield, which was christened with 
the traditional bottle of champagne 
by Eugenia Merrill of Washington, 
D. C., Maritime Commissioner Land’s 
god-child (see cut, page 3). 

Last week still another ship was 
added-——the 17,500-ton motorship Rio 
Hudson, Constructed for the Moore- 
McCormack Lines to carry 197 pas- 
sengers~and freight between this 
country and South America, the vessel 
was the first U. S. merchant ship ever 
to receive a formal religious blessing 
as it was launched at Chester, Pa. 

The construction of these vessels 
has been carried on in some 17 ship- 
yards, scattered strategically from 
Bath, Me., on the Atlantic coast, along 


the Gulf of Mexico, and to Puget 
Sound on the Pacific coast. For the 


whole 500-ship program, it is esti- 
mated that the shipyards will buy 
materials and equipment at a cost of 
more than $618,000,000 and will pay 
out wages of more than $494,000,000. 


..« Trained Personnel 

Moreover, in its preparation of an 
adequate merchant marine, the Com- 
mission has not overlooked the need 
for a trained and satisfied personnel, 
since labor disputes have long been a 
sore spot in the shipping industry. 
Sailors receive an average of $90 a 
month while in service, and during 
the past two years more than $1,500,- 
000 has been expended in improving 
the quarters of the crews aboard older 
vessels. New ships are all equipped to 
minimize the discomforts of life at sea. 

In 1938, the Commission established 
training schools—the first comprehen- 
sive American effort for the training 
of merchant sailors. Now more than 
900 men are receiving an intensive 
four-year course, designed to prepare 
them for positions as officers. Well 
over 6,000 are enrolled in the Maritime 
Service and receiving instruction in 
lifeboat work, navigation, engineering, 
and allied skills. 

Today, shipping men are loath to 
make predictions concerning the fu- 
iure of an industry that reacts so 
quickly to any change in world con- 
ditions. Some persons, however, have 
hinted that the U. S. might become the 
leading merchant marine power in 
the world, if the war continues long 
enough. Others, pointing to the 1,276 
ships and 7,540,000 tons of vessels in 
foreign trade that the U, S. possessed 
on September 30, think it extremely 
unlikely that this country will ever 
surpass England (if England wins), 
which started the’ war with some 
20,000,000 tons. 

In fact, neither the Maritime Com- 
mission nor the 68 U. S. companies 
operating ships in international trade 
are especially interested in having the 
biggest merchant marine, They are 
interested only in getting a profitable 
share of commerce and in acquiring 
a position in which they can keep 
trade flowing whatever happens to 
the rest of the world. 
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Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


Lemon Juice Recipe Checks 
Rheumatic Pain Quickly 


If you suffer from rheumatic or neuritis pain, try 
this simple inexpensive home recipe. Get a pack- 
age of Ru-Ex Compound, a two week’s supply, 
mix it with a quart of water, add the juice of 4 
lemons. Often within 48 hours—sometimes over- 
night—splendid results are obtained. If the pains 
do not quickly leave you, return the empty ob so 
and Ru-Ex will cost you nothing totry. It is sold 
under an absolute money-back guarantee. Ru-Ex 
Compound is for sale by druggists everywhere, 





Now Many Wear . 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non- 
acid) powder, holds false teeth more firm- 
lv. To eat and talk in more comfort, 
just sprinkle a little FASTEETH on 
your plates. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Checks “plate odor,” 
(denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any 
drug store. 


The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered You see these famous 


magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFINDER for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 


for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose 


American Boy, 1 yr. —Modern Romances, 1 yr. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. —Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
~—American Fruit Grower,—Motion Picture 
2 yrs. Magazine, 1 yr. 
—American Poultry Jnl. —National Sportsman, 
yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 
—Parent’s Magazine, 
6 mos. 
—Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
Science and 
Discovery, 1 yr. 


—Breeder’s Gazette, 

2 yrs. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 

6 mos. 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. 
—Farm Journal and —Screenland, 1 yr. 

Farmer's Wife, 2 yrs. -—Silver Screen, 1 yr. 

—Flower Grower, 6 mos.—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —-Successful Farming, 

2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Household Mag, 2 yrs. -—True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Hunting & Fishing, —True Experiences, 1 yr. 

2 yrs. —True Romances, | yr. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you've checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you've checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 


Something to Draw 


You have no doubt heard people 
exclaim: “Oh, if only I had something 
to do!” Well, the next time you hear 
anyone say that, 
give them this 
puzzle to draw. 

The puzzle is to 

draw the figure 

shown here in one 

continuous line 

without crossing 

or retracing any 

line. After you have carefully studied 
the triangular figure, start at a cer- 
tain point and try to draw all the 
triangles without lifting your pencil 
from the paper—and without retrac- 
ing any lines or crossing any lines. 
And just in case you get started in the 
wrong direction, the solution will be 
given next week. 


Checker Puzzle 


Get out your checker board and try 
this checker puzzle. The problem is 
to see how many checkers you can 
place on the board, using both red and 
black squares, without having any 
two checkers in a row, either hori- 
zontally, vertically or diagonally. 








Loved Poems 





==: 








In the world’s broad 
field of battle, 


In the bivouac of Life, 


Be not like dumb, 
driven cattle! 


Be a hero in the strife 








__LONGFELLOW’_| 





How inspiring these lines from Longfellow's “A 
Psalm of Life.’’ 

Haven’t you often wished you had saved such favor- 
ite poems, could turn to them for courage, companion- 
ship? Ever new is Richard Lovelace’s *“‘To Althea, 
From Prison.’’ It ends 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage; 
If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty."’ 


You'll read and reread these and other beloved 
poems given complete in our 32-page booklet Con- 
tains favorites by Browning, Wordsworth, Whitman, 
many others. 


Send 15¢ in coins for your convy of “World's 
Best-Loved P " te PATHFINDER HOME 


oems 
SERVICE, 635 Sixth Ave., New York City, N. ¥. 


The following booklets are also available at 
15¢ each: 


No. 114—‘‘Good Letter-Writing Made Easy.”’ 


No. 146—“‘Home Course in New Ballroom 
Dances.”’ 











There are only eight horizontal and 
eight vertical rows on a checker board, 
so the answer is “eight.” But can you 
arrange the eight checkers? There are 
several possible solutions, and it is fun 
to work out your own. Try it. 





Brain Teaser 


In this week’s problem a man buys 
two farms containing an equal num- 
ber of acres, for $11,520. For the first 
farm he paid $17 more an acre than 
there were acres in the farm. For the 
second farm he paid $1 less per acre 
than there were acres in the farm. 
How much did each farm cost him? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The mes- 
senger traveled at the rate of 7% 
miles per hour. 

Oro 


Smiles 


Fibber—I always consider truth as 
elastic. 

Seezal—Yes, but if you aren’t care- 
ful it is likely to fly back and hit you. 


Nick—I don’t see why you dislike 
Billy so much. He has done many 
good things. 

Gill—That’s just it. I am one of them. 


Frankie—We had cHicken croquettes 
for dinner. 

Herbie—What part of the chicken is 
the croquette? 

Frankie—It is the part that goes on 
the table last, 


Horace—Our new boss is a man of 
few words. 

Christy—Who told you so? 

Hgrace—He did—for three hours. 


Customer (severely)—Do you sell 
diseased meat here? 


Butcher (blandly) — Worse than 
that. 
Customer (excitedly) — Heavens! 


How can that be possible? 
Butcher (confidentially)—The meat 
I sell is dead—absolutely dead. 


Johnnie—I dreamed last night that 
I proposed to you. What is that a 
sign of? 

Gladys—It’s a sign that you’ve got 
more sensé when your're asleep than 
when you’re awake. 


Frank—There are two periods in a 
man’s life when he doesn’t understand 
a woman. 

Gladys—When are they? 

Frank—tThey are before he is mar- 
ried to her and after he is married 
to her. 


PATHFINDER 





Tuffy (nonchalantly)—Yes, Marion, a; 
I was saying, I think kissing is quite 
lost art. 

Her Father—Huh. If you ask me, I'd 
sgy you were quite the art collector, young 
man. 


Patient—Doctor, can you cure n 
snoring? I snore so loud that I ay 
en myself. 

Doc—Well, in that case I would 
tainly advise you to sleep in anot! 
room. 


Mrs. Peck—John! 

John—Yes, my dear. 

Mrs. Peck—There’s a corner torn of! 
your pay check, What did you spend 
it for? 


Rastus—Ah heah’s yo’ is bin putt; 
sick, Sambo. 

Sambo—Yeah, man. I’se been s 
sick Ah looked in de ’bituary list ebery 
night fo’ mah own name. 


Tubby—Have you ever realized any 
of your childhood hopes? 

Benny—Yes; when mother used to 
comb my hair I often wished I didn't 
have any. 


Dzudi—lI’ve a. good mind to prop 
to you. , , 

Harriet—Oh, please do. I need on 
more proposal to beat my last yea! 
record. 


s 


Physician—Phew! I don’t see how 
you managed to travel four miles ba: 
to camp with such a badly sprain 
ankle. 

Hunter—You would if you could se 
the big bear I saw. 


Jackie—Our teacher certainly looks 
out for me. 

Mother—How’*do you know? 

Jackie—I went to sleep this after 
noon and you know what she d 
She said she’d whip any kid wl 
waked me up. 





Frank—I hear that Jack got his wife 
out of a department store. 

Dot—Is that so? It looks as if he 
had grabbed her off the remnant cou!- 
ter. 
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MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Bitter Sweet (M-G-M): This pic- 
turization of Noel Coward’s popular 
operetta is a good vehicle for the sing- 
ing team of Jeanette MacDonald and 
Nelson Eddy. Against eye-catching 
backgrounds superbly presented in 
technicolor, they sing excellently no 
less than nine tunes from the original 
show, such as “Zigeuner” and “T’ll 
See You Again.” The love story— 
about a music teacher and his pupil 
in old Vienna—is about as stimulating 
and warm as a marionette’s kiss, but 
the plethora of song numbers leaves 
little time for romance, 


* . . 











Angels Over Broadway (Columbia): 
In Ben Hecht’s first author-director- 
producer contribution to the cinema, 
he tells a simple but forceful story of 
the dangers, evil, sentiment and hero- 
ism embodied in New York City. A 
Broadway smart guy, a drunken play- 
wright and a dancer down on her luck 
lure an embezzler they think is rich 
into a crooked card game to fleece 
him, but when they discover his 

light, they arrange it so that he wins 
the money he has stolen and thus 
keep him from suicide. Like a stage 
play in that only four settings are 
used, “Angels Over Broadway” is bril- 
ao antly played by Douglas Fairbanks, 

Rita Hayworth, Thomas Mitchell, 
nd John Qualen, Particularly worth 
seeing because of the conservation of 


dialogue and inspired build-up of 
mood and suspense. 
The Range Busters (Monogram): 


r Western fans, this marks the be- 
ginning of a new series of Western 
lilms, starring a trio of hard-riding, 
wrong-righting mesquite adventurers 

tay Corrigan, John King, and Max 
lerhune. _They are hired to avenge 

' killing of a girl’s father-and do a 

e job. We won't tell you who the 
killer is, but keep your eye on the doc- 
tor who brings the boys in on the 
case; his intentions aren’t as honor- 
ble as they seem. 

_—_—— Or? or —_—  - 


Flickers 


© When the first negative of Char- 
lie Chaplin’s new anti-dictator film, 
“The Great Dictator,” en route to 
Britain, was reported “missing and 
presumed lost at sea,” two more copies 
were shipped to the beleaguered is- 
land on different boats in the hope 
that at least one would get there. 


q To retard juvenile delinquency, 
the National Board of Review of Mo- 
tion Pictures, meeting in annual con- 
vention at New York City, recom- 
mended films that would stress the 
“social behavior and idealism of our 
youth” and deal “powerfully and 
artistically with the challenging social 
problems” of today. 


a profitable 


AGENTS WANTED 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 
usiness at home through the mails? 
million families. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 
of figures, as well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 


Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





Do you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 






Each initial and group 







MISCELLANEOUS 





MAGNETIC SPONGE draws dirt from clothing. Used 

like brush. Saves drycleaning. Slick discovery. 
Samples sent on trial. Write ‘“‘Inventor,”’ 134 Kris- 
tee Bldg., Akron, Ohio. 


SCHOOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation Cards. Amer- 

ica’s largest, fastest selling display. 30% Commis- 
sion. Free Cards. Universal Engraving & Printing, 
Box 745-P, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


AUTHOR'S SERVICE 


WRITERS—COMPETENT REVISION, TYPING, mar- 
keting direction. Welton Tinney, Winnsboro, Texas. 
—_—_—_—_—_—__—— OC — OOO 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RAISE MUSHROOMS FOR PROFIT! New methods 
and finest pure culture spawn mean increased 

profits. Write for free folio Gis® helpful marketing 

Color qiiuehes Spawn, Box 12, Dept. B, Denver, 
‘olorado 


GENUINE Barbecued Frankfurters Formula la (dime). 
Davis, Box 1484-PF, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


CLOTHING FOR SALE 


200 CLOTHING BARGAINS—Overcoats, 
suits, dresses. Army shoes $1.18. Free Catalog. 

parmese’ Mail Order HouSe, 75-X Grand Street, New 
ork. 


SILK DRESSES—l0c. Ladies’ Coats—75e. Many 
other Bargains. Clothing, Hats, Shoes. Free Cat- 
alog. Fairmount, 160-P.R. Monroe Street, New York 


COINS WANTED 


SENSATIONAL PRICES PAID —Catalogue 10c. Sibert- 
17 Middagh, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH by mail. Low as $6.85. 90 Days’ Trial. 

We make false teeth by mail from your impressions. 
You have Satisfaction of Money-Back Guarantee. 
Send No Money. Write Today for Free Booklet and 
Material. Cleveland Dental Supply Co., Dept. 1-TO, 
East St. Louis, Illinois. 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal | impression. 
Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, impres- 
sion material and illustrated catalog. Brighton- 
Thomas Dental Laboratory, Dept. 501, 6217 S. Hal- 
sted St., Chicago. 
SAMPLE MAILED FREE. Dr. Carmichael’s Dental 
Plate Cleanser. Keeps mouth fresh, plates clean, 
sparkling. Russel] Co., Dept. P, 920 S. Plower St., 
Los Angeles. 
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TRY OUR 18 DAY REDUCING DIET.—Food combin- 
ations effective principle. Price $1.00. Dr. Henson, 
Columbia, Missouri. 
__ DISTRIBUTORS Sat 
SELL 1 HEALTH FOOD PRODUCTS. Organize your 
own agents. More information. Legumin Products, 
850 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 
SELL NYLON HOSIERY With Famous Snag- -Proofed 
silk hosiery. Sensational profit opportunity. Write 
fully for sample silk stocking. American Mills, Dept. 
T-44, Indianapolis, Ind. 
YOUR OWN DRESSES FREE and u up to $22 a week 
selling famous Harford Frocks. Hundreds sensa- 
tional bargains. Send dress size, age. Harford, Dept. 
R-28, Cincinnati, O. 
FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPES, ETC. 
LENSES- -Quality Assortment. Slight imperfections. 
Various focal lengths and diameters. Fifteen for 
$1.00 postpaid. Money back guarantee American 
Lens Company, 324 North Mayfield, Chicago. 
Yl eee 8 eee 
BOY'S, GIRL’S—SANTA invented 10 new ~ games. 
Plenty excitement for young and old. Selling fast. 
10 games packed in big box 50c postpaid Santa’s Fac- 
tory, Branch, Wisconsin. 


GENEOLOGY 


GUTHRIE AND ALLIED FAMILIES, now, quickly— 
$6.95. Laurence R. Guthrie, Poolesville, Maryland. 


a Se ee sd 
IF YOU LIKE TO DRAW, SKETCH OR PAINT— 

















Write for Talent Test (No Fee). Give age and 
occupation. Federal Schools, Inc., P-120, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


WANTED—Manuscripts, poems, songs for publica- 
Fortuny’s Publishers, Inc., 87 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 








MEDICAL 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer the symptoms usually at- 

tributed to old age—bladder trouble, 
ny in back, hips and legs, exhaustion, forgetfulness 
oss of energy, strength—in all probability most o 
these symptoms may be traced to enlargement or in- 
flammation of one of your most ay glands. 
Dr. 8. E. Ball’s new 32 page Book tells you how you 
may find + ~* comforting relief and new zest. All 
completely explained in this Free book. Write today 
for your copy. The Ball Clinic, Dept. 6307, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 


FATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary 

disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 
lower back and legs, night rising, burning urine, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, etc? These are symptoms 
of a serious disease explained and illustrated in our 
Free Booklet. Know the Pacts about our mild and 
modern treatment for this serious disease. Sent ab- 
solutely Free—a postcard request will bring your Free 
Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford 
Sanitarium, Box PP, Milford, Kansas. 








Photo- 

graph. Delights Animal Lovers, Children, Etc. Un- 
mounted—Small 15¢ (Framed 25c), 5” x 7” 50c, 8” x 
10”’ $1.00. Lioyd Miller, 4421 N. LaCrosse, Chicago. 


QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Pree Booklet and 

Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 
ed. 100,000 Satisfied Users. Newell Pharmacal Co., 
89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


GET SQUAB CHECKS WEEKLY. Ask Rice, Box 503, 
Melrose, Mass., for surprising free book. 


NEEDLEWORK 


EARN $10.00 weekly embroidering; 
tails. 


“SWEET ADELINE,” Unusual Cat “Chorus” 
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stamp brings de- 
Seaboard, 2166-N East 3rd, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-11, Chicago. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 1c green Frank- 

lin stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 

each if unused). Send 6c for Large lllustrated Folder 

Goats Spemiag Prices paid. Vernon Baker, PA-jl 
o 








OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


HAVE FEW COPIES LEFT of Roosevelt Year. A great 

big 200-page book with 400 illustrations, well print- 
ed and bound. A complete history of the first year 
New Deal. Sold for $2.75. Now $1.00 postpaid. Record 
Pub. Co., Box 781, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS a 


INVENTORS— Delays are dangerous—Secure patent 

protection now. Get new Free copyrighted booklet, 
‘“‘How To Protect Your Invention.’’ No charge for pre- 
liminary information. McMorrow and Berman, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorneys, 102-F Barrister Building, 
Washington, D. C 


INVENTORS—Don’'t delay. Protect your idea with a 

Patent. Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’ and ‘Recor@ of 
Invention’’ form—Free. Preliminary information fur- 
nished without obligation. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, 
Registered Patent Attorney, OM37 Adams Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS SECURED. 


g 


- Two valuable booklets sent 
free. Write immediately. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
547-P Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented or Unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 168 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


FREE TRIAL—16 sparkling Lifetime prints, three 
lovely Hollywood enlargements and Free Leather- 


tone frame with roll—25c. 20 Reprints 25c; 100— 
$1.00. Overnight service. Lifetone Studios, L-3, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double ' Weight En- 
largements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt— 
Careful. Film mailers Free. ay’s Photo Shop, Box 
870-F, LaCrosse, Wis. Maite: 
ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 ‘lustrous, natural finish, 
permanent Velox glossy prints 35¢ —Reprints 
each Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. 
PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
prints each roll, 25c Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 
100 REPRINTS $1.00, 116 or smaller. Rex Photo, Og- 
den, Utah 
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oe POULTRY 
MONEY to be made in poultry this year. 

Item tells why and how This leading peultry 
magazine 4 months 10c. Highly illustrated. Best 
writers. Get big bargain winter issues. The Poultry 
Item. Box 64, Sellersville, Pa. 
5 : ______ SIDELINE SALESMAN Par 
EXCELLENT SPARETIME PROFITS taki sub- 

scriptions—2500 Magazines. Agents Confidential 


Catalogue, Complete Starting Supplies Free! Pp 
477, Pines, 583 Monroe, Brooklyn, N. 


: SONG POEMS WANTED 
MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. 


oe 
i 


SEND _ POEM. 


Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
pamphlet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. FP, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport Conn. 

SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 


Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 

Angeles. Calif. 

WANTED—ORIGINAL SONG POEMS. ~ Richard Bro- 
thers, 14 Woods Building, Chicago. 


SONGWRITERS, Write for free booklet, Profit shar- 

















ing plan. Allied Music Service, Box 507, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
i GEA _ TOBACCO a. 
HIGHER QUALITY Smoking or Chewing; 4 nds, 
guaranteed and Postpaid, $1.00. Riverside ach, 
121, Hazel, Kentucky 
+ ae 2 TRAPPERS | ee 
TRAP FOX AND COYOTE: Results guaranteed. 
Bunch System. Welch, Minn. 
"USED CLOTHING FOR SALE 
SILK DRESSES 10c Men’s, Women’s, Children’s 
Shoes, Hats, Clothing. Special discounts. Gifts. 
Free price list. Bargain Mail Order, 202a Henry 


Street, New York City. 





YARNS 
YARNS: RUG AND KNITTING; Free samples; : direc- 
tions. Burlap Patterns given with Rug Yarns. Buy 


direct; save money. Bartlett Yarn Mills, Box S., Har- 


mony, Maine. 
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WEE WALLETTE 
Bed and Wall Lamps 





PRESERVE EYESIGHT 


The Lamp of Tomorrow 


The Aladdin Lamp of Today. A modern bed or wal! 
electric lamp that can be quickly fastened to the wall] 
anywhere—then, just plug into any light socket and 
turn on the light! No electrical wiring cost. Adjust 
able, pull-down model can be raised, lowered or swung 
from one side to another, no matter what your need 
may be. This handy little bed lamp can be adjusted to 
give you perfect light where and when you want it. 

Beautifully designed and manufactured by the leac 
ing lampmaker in the U.S. Comes complete with arti 
silk shade, lined with white washable fabric, the | 
combination for reflecting light. Frames are cadmiu 
plated to withstand rust, each frame supporting a 6-inc! 
concealed plastic diffusing bowl. 

Silk cords for raising and lowering shade 
weighted so they work up or down perfectly.  T! 
cords come in Ivory, Gold 
or Silver. Unless other- 
wise specified, we will 
furnish Gold. 




























Easily 


Shades in either Egg- a 
shell or Beige (tan). State to wall 


finishes and color shades 
desired when ordering. 
These lamps are most 
attractive in pairs for 
twin beds, or one may be 
ylaced between the twin 
—~ for use of either bed. 
For either single or twin 
beds, it makes an ideal 
light. Order one or more 
now and you will be de- 
lighted with their appear- ° 
ance and their usefulness. 
Lamps. come complete, 
ready for hanging, and 
immediate use. 


Plenty of light 
at any height 




















HALF RECLINING 


| 

| 
COLONIAL PREMIER CO. | 

| 


466 West Superior St., Chicago, ILL. 


A lamp that permits complete relaxation while reading in bed. iti 


No more squinting at the light, no more puckering of brows and 
forehead. No more eye-strain. This marvelous new lamp prevents 
all such inconvenience and gives you almost perfect lighting and 
ulility. Preserve your precious eyesight with the use of this 
magical new electric lamp. 


NEVER BEFORE SOLD UNDER $10 


These lamps have retailed in the best stores for $10 and up in the 
past. This new model is now available for a short time as an intro- 
duction to our fine line of better-sight lamps, at a price of only $5.95 
delivered anywhere in the U.S. Take advantage of this exceptiona! 
opportunity to secure a quality lamp at a very low price. Order 
direct from this page. Use the handy coupon below. Please check 
finish and shade colors desired. Price, only $5.95 postpaid in U. S. 


95 


Postpaid 


Now 


FINISHES SHADES 


C) IVORY 7 EGGSHELI 
[J SILVER 


in U. S.A. 





Enclosed find $ for which send me 
See your local electric light company Finishes and shade colors as checked above. 
or dealer, or order direct from factory, 
postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


money cheerfully refunded. 


ane sn «<6 w“Trers 


Address 





p————USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER BLANK—~—~— 


COLONIAL PREMIER CO., 466 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ml. 


| 

| Ol. eae 
| GOLD LJ BEIGE (TAN 
| 

| 

| 


Packed carefully in individual cartons for shipment anywhere 


Counterweighted 
for raising 

or lowering— 
stays ‘‘put’ 
automatically 


No wiring or electrical expe: 
—plugs inte any ouflet or sock 


Lamps at $5.95 ea 
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